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Swoppord' Columns 


The use of these columns is free to subscribers . . . on our books as of December 10, 
1938. All others pay 3¢ a word. Procedure is simple: to have your swop inserted send us 
copy by first of preceding month. To answer a swop simply address box number care of 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. No swops for cash are allowed and aside from the service of placing 
one swopper in touch with another, YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Be sure and let us 


know when your swop has been completed. 


Many have asked: Are these swops real? The answer is Yes. Look around your house 
now and consider the things you don’t want any longer . . . and consider the things 
somebody else might swop for your things. Send us your idea and just wait for the 
answers. You'll find this a fascinating as well as highly profitable department. 


Are you trailing to Florida this month? I have a 2- 
burner genuine Kampkook stove, brand new; perfect for 
trailer. And of course you won't need your lady’ s figure 


shoe skates: size 6%. How's for a swop? D201 





I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you oom pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 34” x 44%”. D2 


For the best recipe for happiness, I'll swop one jade 
ring brought from China. Must be simple and concise 
ring is. D203 


13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be papers 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 


Wanted: a real old-fashioned, soft velvety comforter 
or children’s books. Will swop girl's sports wrist watch 
or Corona Portable. D205 


Is there a brass student's lamp in your attic? —2 ft. 
tall, base weighted with lead, kerosene tank on back, 
either one or two burners; manufactured 50 or 60 years 
ago. Name your wants. D206 


I hope to be on intimate terms with the chickadees and 
juncos this winter. For your window bird feeder I'll 
swop new wool dress goods, pots and pans, glass, pottery, 
or you name it. D207 


Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. D208 


Nat'l Geographics ‘before 1906 wanted in exc hange for 
antiques. Large stock to pick from, including Sheraton 
sideboard, Banjo and wasty clocks; also wardrobe trunks 
and binoculars. D209 


I offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. Make it snappy; you can’t wear the 
coat next summer. D210 


Who has an old book with colored flower prints in it, 
including description? I have large pair of brass andirons 
or what can you use? D21 


I'll swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
sticks or other antiques. D212 


Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school of 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 

Call for children’s books which resemble whalebone 
and granite rather than pink cotton and caramel. I'll 
swop kid's clothes and 99 other things. D214 

I have two navy wool skirts, 32” waist, one new, one 


worn. I want hand-made sweaters with long sleeves, size 
40. D215 





Teachers, give ear. You need my complete University 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard’s Lectures 
cory peas gray buckram binding. Re: omnes by exchange. 
D21 


Have Revolutionary flintlock musket and need piece 
of flint for it. Have sundry shotgun reloading apparatus. 
D217 

Have you an interesting houseplant or two up your 
sleeve? If so, what must you have? D218 

Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D21 


Author of ‘“‘Dear Editor’ (Mulberry Press, $3.50) 

notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 
such. D220 

Have spool mirror to go with spool bed. Old, no glass, 
but good condition. Side pieces, if you want to stand it 
on bureau. Want old samplers in good condition, or 
hooked rugs. D221 

15 acre farm, 6 room house, large barn and other 
buildings at well-known summer resort, Lake Sunapee, 
af H., for some kind of property in District of Columbia. 

222 


Wanted: good sized braided or hooked rug. Have a 
— fur coat, beaver collar, size 20; lately remodeled. 
D22 

I a small pair of iron andirons about 2 hands high, 
with a ring design at top. I'll swop these for an old 
brass bucket large enough for firewood, before my 
carton catches fire. Have you one? If not, what have 
you? D224 

Whatcha got in the way of masquerade costumes for 
a 5 year old? Write me for a list as far as the eye can 
see. D225 

I want cover for dark blue glass sawtooth pattern 
butter dish, 24 points. Also cover for greenish blue glass 
cathedral pattern sugar bowl, 8 sided. Will swop other 
small antiques. D226 

Who would swop '34 Studebaker Six for two good 
cows or cow and calf; also fine violin—for what? D227 

“Whoa! Wanted, string of sleigh bells. Jingle Bells, 
w ho has the Jingle Bells? What can I offer? D228 

What 
D229 

A Connecticut Yankee girl would like to swop letters 
with a cultured Yankee man. Many interests. D230 
England 
“all year 
shut-in or otherwise 


am I offered for new “B”’ and “C” batteries? 


““Yankee-by-summer™ with heart in New 
will swop letters about New York with any 
Yankee” down on the farm 
Swop even-Stephen. D231 





Long Island student and scholar would like to swop 
experiences with young Yankees of culture and refine- 
ment by mail. D232 

Look over your old pictures try the attic. Any 
with “Lith. and Pub. by N. Currier” or “Published by 
Currier & Ives” in the lower left corner? Name your 
wants. D233 

American Protestant woman with ten-year-old 
daughter will swop untrained services and thousand 
dollars cash forinterest in business that willreturn decent 
livelihood. All offers will be thoroughly investigated. D234 

I have brass candle-sticks, old pressed glass, old china, 
and many other interesting things, which I would be 
glad to exchange for Magnet & Grape or Ashburton 
glass, Bisque or Staffordshire figurines, or perfect pieces 
of copper lustre. D235 

Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 

Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly “. y for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D23 

Poetess will swop wares for sheer stockings by the 
pair size 10. D238 

One heavy silk rug made from government gals silk 
stockings (the best) mostly old rose and gray, 3 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet circumference. Old rose is dyed 
gray, etc. Natural colors. What am I offered? D239 

I have a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 

Will swop map of your favorite Maine city, county, or 
town, 13'4 x 17% from 1886 Atlas for your old sheet 
music, lithographs or “hand"’ pattern glass. D241 


Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying case for same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? D242 


Florida Bungalo or Oldsmar, on Tampa Bay, be- 
tween Tampa and St. Petersburg. Large lot, nicely 
loc ated; Many young orange and grapetruit trees; pear 
cactus, flowering shrubs; large mulberry tree, and many 
young persimmon trees. City improvements, plumbing 
installed, but house not sealed up inside. Swop for 
Northern property; securities, or automobile not older 
than 1937. D243 

Will give high catalog U. S. Stamps oo firearms col- 
ecting dust (not rust) in your attic. D244 

Wanted Comfortable, sunny room in N. E. village, 
college town preferred library and Protestant church 
must be available also car storage. Good, wholesome 
food, make best offer to active, intelligent woman — 
will swop beautiful mahogany secretary, maple day bed, 
— ly sandwich glass and heirloomchina ifinterested 
D 2 - 

= anted — old victrola records with classical songs, 
for child who can sing. Will swop new books. D246 

Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll’s bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 





What will you swop for a lined-with-red-wool wolfskin 
Auto Robe in pe rfect shape? N20 


Someone must have a double = nt lamp, any size 
and shape, in good « ondition and complete. I have very 
old clocks, not rare, just “kinda nice’’; also a house full 
of everything old and new. Name your want and I'll 


get it. N203 seis 
Have: Merry-go-round organ needing repairs, bass 
drum, carnival wheels and games, theatrical lighting 


equipment, Franklin stove with oil burner installed, 
and textbooks in several high school subjects. Want: 
printing press, mimeograph or other duplicating ma- 
chine, books on conjuring, or what will you offer? N205 
Who would like a mahogany living room table, a small 
sideboard, a fireless cooker, an old-fashioned square 
piano, and a spring for a bed 48” wide, all in good con- 
dition? N207 
Wanted book: 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you 


“The Tale of the Spinning Wheel” by 
want? N208 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Dear Yankee: 

I am sending one dollar herewith for the 
three or four copies I have had since I sent 
you my order. I also enclose three 3, 
Stamps to pay the postage necessary for 
sending me your bills. Like so many maga- 
zines you have gone too “high hat” to suit 
me so you may stop the paper. Many of 
the 25¢ class of magazines or even some of 
the 10¢ ones make yours look sick. Your 
paper will gradually dry up. 

H. J. THurser, 
St. Johnsbury Ctr., Vt. 


Dear Mr. Thurber: 

Ihanks for the dollar and the stamps. 
Have just returned from a trip through the 
path of the hurricane and after seeing all 
the damage and suffering and misery it 
caused, a letter such as yours seems partic- 
ularly biting and uncalled for. We appre- 
ciate your comparison with other 25¢ 
magazines but we might add that the 
\l Smith building in New York City makes 
your St. Johnsbury town hall look sick, 
too . . . but that doesn’t mean you want 
to live there, does it? 

Cordially, 
YANKEE 


Dear Yankee: 

Nothing personal intended in my letter 
which stated Yankee as I saw it. No town 
hall in St. Johnsbury for odorous compari- 
sons, just a state armory which is good. No 
desire to live near Al or his buildings. No 
desire for arguments pro or con anything. 
Sorry for anything I said you could call 
bitter. Never intentionally said or did any- 
thing that would hurt a friend or others. 
Live in a hut in a pasture; said hut built 
by self from ground up. Stop in for a chat 
when over this way. 

H. J. THURBER 


Dear Yankee: 

I am not renewing my subs¢ ription be- 
cause of your second or third issue which 
contained criticisms of Yankees for not be- 
ing pro-Jewish. 

C. Hi. 
Dear Yankee: 


I have become so attached to Yankee that 
I believe I should be unhappy without its 





Only 


sq@-"° 


~ 


appearance each month. To me it is syn 
onymous with staunchness, sincerity, prog 
ress, and many other hardy nouns, and I 
consider it a very brave little magazine. 
Yours very truly, 
MARGARET M. FowLer 


Boston, Mass 


Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine has had quite a spell of 
publicity out here in the papers. I dropped 
in on a friend from Boston who is living 
Robert Balch, and see 


ing your publication on his bed, read it 


out here now, a M1 


I was amazed to come across an anonymous 
article on Colorado taxation in it. I showed 


it to a columnist friend of mine and he 
reproduced it with remarks at length in 
his column. Seeing his column, a commit 
tee investigating taxation in Colorado, 
headed by Frank Arnold, the tax expert 
from Nebraska, borrowed the copy from 
me and studied it. Then the Yankee went 
back to my stepfather who is National 
Committeeman of the Republican Party 
from him to Archibald Lee, the Re 
publican aspirant to Alva Adams’ Senate 
seat. I think Ralph Carr, seeking election 
as Governor read it. The Yankee has really 
been through King Arthur's Court! 

Colorado is proud host to a great many 
Yankee skiers at present 
all send regards. 


here - 


I'm sure they 


As I do, 
Pete Woop 


Dear Mr. Wood: 

This will acknowledge yours of the 8th. 
The article to which you refer was gotten 
up with great care and carefully verified 
just before we went to press. The author's 


Kor 


® Send 
Christmas present, send your card; we will attractively 
wrap and mail i following your instructions. Free 
delivery in New England and New York state. 
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SS 
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Here is an urn-design lamp from the Pendleton 
House for the Bride. It will be charming in any 
home. Excellent in pairs on end tables, console 
or sofa tables. Antique-ivory, turquoise, du- 
bonnet, green or yellow bases with accent of 
color on handles and swag. Choose your own 
color scheme. Braid-trimmed Rajah-silk shade 
to match base. 


us your order by mail. If for a bride or 


PALL. 


te nile - 


81 Arlington St., Boston 


name was withheld by request. Please re 
member us to Balch and know that Colo- 
rado has a warm spot in every Yankee heart 
be he or she skier or otherwise. 
Cordially, 
YANKEE 


Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine is a valuable factor in 
“New Englandizing” my wife whom I have 
married while stationed in the South. It 
has helped dispel such ideas as the one 
about the Yankees who still shoot the mail 
carriers because they mistake their gray 
uniforms for those of Confederate troops. 

Lieut. Gorpon L. Jupp, 


Infantry, U.S.A., Chatham, Va 


Dear Yankee: 
August 
issue, I should like to correct one statement 


Referring to an article in your 


concerning the gravestone at Little Comp- 
ton, Rhode Island. 

“Elizabeth 
wife of Simeon Palmer” really was his wife 
as the Vital Records show, and they had 


who should have been the 


one child. There is a very pretty romance 
written under the name of “St. Abigail of 
the Pines” about the old stone. The true 
story, the natives tell me, is not so ro- 
mantic. 

Simeon Palmer was a mean man. When 
he insisted his wife, Elizabeth, should eat 
cat meat, she left him. However, she did 
his mending and cooking. When she died 
he had the above cut on her stone. 

I trust some of your readers will be in- 
terested. 

Sincerely, 
MArion F. CARTER 
Attleboro, Mass, 
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ASH TRAYS 
by Wedgwood 


A novel and intriguing gift. 
Famous Wedgwood ivory 
Queensware. A set of four, at- 
tractively gift-boxed. The scenes: 


Old North Church 
Frigate Constitution 
Lexington Minute Man 
Washington Elm 


The set of four... 


0 


PAID 


Staffordshire blue or mulberry, 41/2 in. size 


Jones McDuffee 
367 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 














Boxes of 


New England 
Delicacies 


Assortments of delicious New England 
foods, for your own table or for gifts. 
, 
No. 3 New England Box $33 ‘on 
Indian pudding, oven-baked beans, 
brown bread, maple syrup, clam chow- 
der, cranberry sauce, pea soup, codfish 
cakes, bantam corn, jelly and assorted 
chocolates. Shipping weight 20 lbs. 
No. 5 New England Box $5 st — 
All the above and more. Packed in a 
new wood box. Shipping weight 35 lbs. 


Mail orders promptly filled 





SEND FOR 
our illustrated 
CHRISTMAS CIRCULAR 


S. 5. PIERCE CO. 


110 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON 
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The 
BOXFORD VILLAGE 
Food Products Company 


Exclusive 
"French" Salad Dressing 


Designed to tickle the most fastidious of 
palates. Very highly seasoned, including 
onions, but what a difference! 


This dressing has been sold privately, but 
we have been besieged by requests and 
are consequently adding one thousand 


customers to our list. 


The dressing costs $1.00 per quart and 
comes to you postpaid. It will last the 
average family about a month. It is not 


sold in smaller quantities. 


Customers will be added to our list in the 
order in which replies are received. 


Simply mail $1.00 to 


BOXFORD VILLAGE 
FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boxford Village, Massachusetts 


Salad, as a dinner course, has been sadly neg- 
lected, due largely to the very indifferent salad 
dressings commercially on the market and to the 
time and bother involved in making a good 
dressing at home. Yet a delicious salad, attrac- 
tively served is a vitally important component of 
a successful dinner. Our Boxford Village dress- 
ing creates favorable comment whenever served. 


TRY IT ONCE! 


Next year we will add a limited number of 
customers for our exclusive Blueberry Jam 











IMPORTANT 


December 10, 


1938, 


which 


is the 


last date by you, as a 


old 


whose subscription 


new subscriber or as an 
subscriber 
has run out, can get free use 
of Yankee’s Swoppers Columns. 


After that date, it is 3¢ a word. 














Our (ontributors 


Witeert Snow was born on Whitehead 
Island, Penobscot Bay, where his father was 
a lifesaver. This Maine poet, for some years 
a lobster fisherman, received his college 
degree from Bowdoin, and graduate work 
prepared him for teaching. He is a professor 
in the English Department at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. A St. Bernard pup and a sailboat, 
plus writing, keep him busy in the summer 
at Spruce Head, Maine. 


Duane DeEcKER is twenty-eight years old. He 
qualifies as a Yankee by having Bridgeport, 
Conn., for his birthplace and his winter 
home. His summers are spent in New Hamp- 
shire. He slipped out of New England long 
enough to attend Colgate University and to 
work three years in New York City. Now he 
is back in Bridgeport devoting all of his time 
to fiction writing. 


“The Contributors’ Column question always is 
difficult, especially when one is mixed in 
several occupations,” says TYLER MICOLEAU, 
skier, painter and writer. Last January he 
appeared in Yankee with Made in Austria. The 
current Boston & Maine snow-train poster 
bears his name; and he has just accepted a 
ski-teaching position at Yosemite for the 
coming winter. 
PEVERAL PEAKE is a 
Yankee’s steady contributors who lives in 
Connecticut's Hampton... . If it’s the 
wrath of the fair sex he is after in this article, 
it is probably just as well that he’ll be on his 
way to Florida just as this issue comes from 
the press. 


pen name for 


Norman C. Wesster is the pastor of the 
Methodist Church in Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. He was born in Lancashire, England 
which he left as a young man to serve as a 
missionary in the Canadian North West. At 
the outbreak of the World War he enlisted 
and was in France for three years, going 
“over the top” in the Somme, Vimy, Ridge 
and Paschendale. 
Several magazines 
articles, stories, 


regularly his 


and poems. 


Carry 





HOTEL SHERATON 


On the Chacles at 91 Bay Stute Road 
« 


The choice of discriminating 


travelers who appreciate dis 


tinctive service and surroundings 


3.50 up—Single, ‘5. up—Double 


one of 


The Tastiest Treat 


from Vermont 
pure, rich, luscious 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Sent on ee 
A” hy 
Approval Dept. of Agric 
© Vermont 
Just What . 
You Want Gummtest 
for a Please 
Delicious You 
Breakfast T E t T 





AT MY EXPENSE 
Now you can know how delicious pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup is. Open a tin — pour luscious, 
golden-brown Maple Syrup on your favorite flap- 
jacks. My, what a meal! Your mouth 
waters the minute you get the tru 
Maple aroma. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My 
Maple Syrup So Good! 





But you 


must get pure “Grade A 
Maple Syrup to know true, delicious 
Maple flavor. Only Maple Syrup sub 
ected to inspection and sealing “Grade 
A” by the Department of Agriculture 
State of Vermont, is what you want 
Th at's the kind I send you. It must be 


“Grade A” seal 


Send No Money Now—Unless You Wish To 
Just mail coupon below and I'll ship 
you 2 Handy Quart Tins of my select 
“Grade A" Maple Syrup. It comes to 
you ready to use instantly 


tality to carry 





2 Handy 
Quart Tins 


If you're “Grade A” 


not satisfied it's the finest Maple Syrup MM API E 
you've ever tasted, return the unused po _ 
portion at my expense Otherwise, SY Rt Pr 
send me only $1.95 within 10 days only 
Folks everywhere get their Maple 8495 
Syrup from me this “ try-it-first"’ way ——_ 
And I must say this is the lowest price Post paid 
for 2 Quarts of Maple Syrup I've ever East of Rockies 


offered. Mail your coupon now for this 
real Vermont treat 


John Shelby, hg y Sign Maple Syrup Co. 


rre, Vermont 


John Shelby, Black Sign Maple Syrup Co. 

Dept. 72, Barre, Vermont 

Dear Mr. Shelby Please send me on approval, 
postpaid East of Rockies, 2 Quart Tins of your “ Grade 
A" Maple Syrup. If, after trying a part of one tin, I 
am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I will 
send you $1.95 within 10 days.* (§.40 extra West of 
Rockies 








$.40 extra West 
of 





Check here if you prefer a full gallon of 
Maple Syrup on approval 
of Rockies 


“Grade A”’ 
only $3.50 postpaid East 
$.60 extra West of Rockies 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CcITy & STATt 


BANK REFERENCE 


*If you do not wish te 
or money 


«ive Bent, Peter rence, please send check 
order. Your money stantly refunded if you 


are not pleased in every way 


bs os 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





HOME 
PRODUCTS 


for 
CHRISTMAS 


So that you and your friends may discover how 
good Stone House products really are, we're 
making Yankee readers a special introduc- 
tory Christmas offer. Package contains eight 
luscious items — corn, shell beans, sausage 
paté, blueberries, 1830 Spring Jam, pepper 
relish and two individual jars of jam or jelly. 
A treat for your family ...a solution to 
your gift problem. Priced (prepaid) . 1 95 


GB oc ccccccescccccceccesoocesoss 


West of the Mississippi — $2.25 


STONE HOUSE FARM 


Durham, New Hampshire 








We will send our catalogue of special 
Christmas and Holiday Gift Boxes 
on request 
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wHALe SHIPS i 


Whale Ships 
AND 
Whaling 


by Albert Cook Church. The 
most remarkable book of the year! 
Over 200 rare and beautiful photo- 
graphs, with running text, tell the 
complete story of Whaling in the 
days of Sail. Included are a historical 
sketch of whaling, sail and ship 
plans and whaler specifications. 


$3-75 


SONGS OF 
American 
Sailormen 


by Joanna C. Colcord. The first 
authentic collection of sea shanties 
with music as sung by shantymen. 
Introduction by Lincoln Colcord. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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FOR 
Christmas Greetings! 


Photographic studies of well-known and loved 
New Hampshire scenes. Attractive French fold 
style printed on antique stock, A Christmas 
greeting to bring your friends closer to you and 
to New England 





Send 50c today for attractive special assort 
ment of 12 subjects with envelopes by return 
mail 


E. D. PUTNAM 


Antrim, New Hampshire 














Here it is! 


The One Dollar Christmas 
Present you are looking for!! 


CHESHIRE WOMEN’S CLUB’S 


own collection of 
Recipes from 
Old Cheshire 


Reproduced in actual handwriting and attractively 
decorated with original sketches. Send $1.00 (plus 
15¢ for mailing) to 


Mrs. George E. Gould, W. Cheshire, Conn. 
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Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife ... 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


COOKING AS CULTURI 


THROUGH THE KITCHEN Door, by Grace 
and Beverly Smith and Charles Morrow 
Wilson. (Stackpole Sons, New York, 
N. Y. $2.50.) 

[J turned this book right over to my 
editorial assistant. Far be it from me to 
meddle with such delicate problems as 
those discussed here!—Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin.| 

The Smiths hit the food trail and ate 
themselves thin in forty-eight states. What 
an assignment that was! To be paid to eat 
the best American cooking, North, South, 
East, and West! The result is a book giving, 
in addition to regional recipes, a lot of 
good yarns and much local color. This is 
no cook book; it is an American food 
travelogue, written by an attractive, mod 
ern couple, with a keen sense of humor, 
who kept their eyes and ears open as well 
as their mouths. 

Not many restaurants are written up, 
but the few that are mentioned are worth 
talking about. Krebs in Skaneatcles — what 
a wrench it was to leave that place behind 
when we left New York State for Maine! 

Ihe Toll House in Whitman, Massachu 
setts, and, in more detail, the restaurants in 
New Orleans. Mostly, though, the food 
trail led them into private homes, farms, 
and ranches. 

Charles Morrow Wilson adds to this 


good time with his remarks. I join him in 
his fury at the silly names eating places take 
unto themselves. One especial horror is 
rhe Filling Sta for Tank and Tummy! 

Chis breaking of cooking into literature 

and the ranks of best sellers, too—should 
be a good thing. Taking it out of the drudg- 
ery class and elevating it into the cultural 
one should have far-reaching results. 

Della Lutes’ “Country Kitchen,” good as 
it was, treated only one family and one 
place. The Smiths have covered the coun 
try and given us a treat by reporting what 
they found. 

lalking of regional dishes, you come up 
to Maine again, you Smiths, and see what 
kind of a lobster stew I can whip up! 

Rutu P. Corrin 

My wife happens to be the champion 
lobster stew maker of Cumberland and 
most other Maine Coast counties.—Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin.| 


Tue MAN To Run A Mopern DEMOCRACY 


SPEAKING FROM VERMONT, by George D. 
liken. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, N. Y. $2.00.) 

George Aiken is a very fine supper com 
panion. I found that out when I ate one 
evening with him on a Vermont farm. 

And he is about the best man you could 
find to run a modern democracy. I found 
this out by reading his book, “Speaking 
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from Vermont.” If the Republican party, 
or any other one, wants to run a man for 
President who believes in cooperation in- 
stead of bureaucracy, in people instead of 
laws and regulations, and in wisdom 
founded upon experience instead of the- 
oretical utopias, then that party had best 
send a spokesman up to a submarginal 
farm in Vermont and tell George Aiken to 
stop governing his state and start in gov- 
erning the United States. 

So many of our best believers in democ- 
racy, like Lincoln, for instance, have come 
into being on submarginal land! I hope 
there always will be submarginal acres, for 
democracy’s sake. Knowing the stony soil 
of Maine, I guess there always will be. Ver- 
mont, with Aikens on every square mile, is 
determined there always will be. Vermont 
told the Federal government so when the 
Federal government proposed to take that 
land over and develop it. Submarginal 
farms, somehow or other, are run on the 
principles that good neighbors are a pay- 
ing proposition, that one can get along, 
without much cash, on a little carpenter- 
ing and a little tinkering with tools, paint- 
ing, milking, gardening, hunting and fish- 
ing, helping a neighbor do his odd jobs, 
and looking at the scenery. Looking at the 
scenery is mighty important, I know, for it 
is the chief money crop Maine has. It has 
accounted for so many submarginal Maine 
boys and girls growing up and making a 
living as some of the best authors we have 
in the land. It accounts for some of our 
best citizens who have come from other 
places. 

Don’t think for a moment that Governor 
\iken lives still in a horse and buggy age 
and state or that he preaches a horse and 
buggy philosophy. He believes in machin- 
ery, in factories, in technology of all kinds, 
in electricity, in good roads, in Boy Scouts, 
!-H Clubs, and such. Vermont has gone 
ahead just as much as any other eastern 
state on the road to tomorrow. But it has 
gone ahead keeping several of the olde1 
principles of government which our an 
cestors thought enough of to put down as 
the foundation stones of our nation. Rights 
of individuals, for one. The principle of 
local determination of local issues, for an- 
other. The right of free competition in 
industry, for still another. The right to 
take risks because risks are what life is made 
of. Above all, the right to believe the best, 
instead of the worst, of one’s neighbors. 

Such rights —and they are wider than 
states’ rights — Vermont has preserved un 
til now. And she has paid her way while 
keeping them. This is something, in a 
country that has mortgaged its far great 
grandchildren out of house and home! 
From Aiken's book you get the impression 
that Vermont intends to go on being a 
state of individualists who pay their way 
and leave their great-grandchildren to pay 
theirs. Vermont intends to do this even to 
the point of defying the Federal govern- 
ment to take over the Vermont river val- 
leys and the hill farms, in order to keep the 





Vermonters from being themselves and 
breeding younger Aikens, tough and un- 
regimented and unfederalized. Aiken and 
Vermont have made their own bed, and 
they lie gracefully in it, among dynamos 
and chain stores, the new summer people, 
and other modern improvements. 

The summer people, for all their num 
ber, are no problem to Vermont. They are 
the leading industry now, but Vermont, 
like Maine, simply makes them over into 
winter and fall and spring people. It is 
getting so it is risky for any urbanite who 
believes in thrift and competition in busi 
ness or thinking, who believes in the indi- 
vidual, to spend a summer vacation in the 
state. He may never do anything else. He 
may and often does go native and becomes 
a Vermonter the year round. 

All through his book, with remarkable 
mildness for a time that uses hate as an 
argument, Aiken, buttressing his opinions 
with cold modern figures, makes the same 
point over and over. Our country is found 
ed upon risk and competition. Iron these 
out of life, and you have something left, 
but it is not democracy, it is not America 
It may be socialism or fascism, something 
mighty close to slavery, in any case. You 
have a beehive or an ant hill. Not what the 
British Empire is. Not what those states are 
which have produced a culture founded 
upon the greatest good of the greatest num 
ber. Ant hills and beehives are very ancient 
institutions in this world, it is true, but 
they have never served as models for the 
best kind of human civilization. 

This state governor has an eye to the 
dignity of living. With Vermonters, the art 
of living has often been the art of living 
without things. Things from the outside. It 
is the art of making the essentials for your 
self. The essentials run all the way from 
beds to peace of mind. One of Aiken's best 
chapters is that on the homemade sled of 
Vermont, on the button bags, the straw 
mattresses filled each August by bright-eyed 
boys, the luxuries a man can raise on even 
a submarginal farm 

There are many other crops on those 
high and rocky Vermont acres. Crops that 
can make the kind of wealth stock market 
crashes cannot destroy. The kind of wealth 
not made by legislation. Good enough to 
last out a lifetime. The good citizens of 
Vermont start being good citizens early 
“The children of the country may find the 
home and make the acquaintance of a 
litter of young foxes —all ears and feet 
They know the acrid taste of jack-in-the 
pulpit bulbs. They know the direction 
that the top twig of a hemlock tree always 
points.” This and other knowledge of th: 
weather and time, and how to fit in with 
both. 

People don't give up such wealth for the 
sake of theories of Washington specialists 
who have only universities behind them 
They will not live on regimented farms 
They will go on fishing their streams in 
their own way. Vermont will go on, with 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Catalogs of Books and of Gifts 


They’re free for the asking 

















at last! 


THE Story of 
Calvin Coolidge 


A PURITAN 
IN 
BABYLON 


by WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE 


PERSONAL, detailed, inti- 

mate biography from birth 
and boyhood in Vermont, to the 
end. But, more than that: a history 
of the economic and social era 
that produced him, and a keen, 
objective study of the forces and 


people who influenced his career. 


all bookstores, $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Boston 
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Dec. 21 


1620 — 318 ago — the Pilgrims 
Janded and settled at Plymouth, Mass. 


years 


Red Flannel Epic 

According to Mr. C. N. Winship, knit- 
ting expert and founder of Winship-Boit 
Company, makers of Mérode underwear, 
red flannels first manufactured in 
New England about 1860. Knitting ma- 


were 


chines, a type that were run by hand, were 
first imported from England. It was knit 
full fashion, or knit to fit the shape, and of 
course was a very slow operation. These 
red flannels, which were generally shirts 
and drawers, after being knit were then 
dyed singular and put on a wooden form 
when wet for proper size and to dry. 

At that time the Dudley Hosiery Com- 
Waltham 
Company of Massachusetts were two of the 


pany and the Manufacturing 
pioneers of this industry. There were also 
other knitting industries scattered through- 
out New England. 

Old people got the impression that red 
flannel underwear helped their rheumatism 
and produced more heat than the ordinary 
underwear. believed it 
tained a 


Some even con- 
that 
helped cure their ailments. The people 
knew that wool dyed red furnished an 


easily discernible guarantee that the gar- 


certain medicinal factor 


ment was all wool. If any portion of cotton 
was used the difference in dye affinity pro- 
duced what was called a “‘Snow-Flake”’ 
which betrayed the presence of cotton, and 
informed the buyer that he was not ob- 
taining an all-wool garment. 

As years went on and knitting machinery 
improved, red flannel was knit on a circu- 
lar machine and piece-dyed. After the dye- 
ing operation, and the flannel still wet, it 
went to an operation called “dolly”; this 
fulled the cloth, making it have a thicker 
feel. 

Some red flanne] underwear now known 
as “scarlets” is being made by the Winsted 
Hosiery Company, Winsted, Connecticut. 
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Who's Kidding Who? 
At the coming New York World’s Fair 
the distilleries will not sell liquor at their 
exhibit nor will any private brands 
but 
corner you will find the longest bar in the 
Restau- 
rant where beer and other beverages will be 
Boston Baked Beans 


down-East specialties will be offered in the 


be available just around the 


world in the Home Town 


served. and other 


Boston section of the restaurant. 


The Coolidge Grave 


at Plymouth, Vt., is in an apparently neg- 
lected condition. The grass is uncut, old 
wreaths are scattered about, and nothing 
has been done to make it attractive, ac- 
cording to visitors there recently from New 
York State. Said visitors also complain 
that a roadside stand has been set up in 
front of the old Coolidge home. At this 
writing, it is also to be noted that the Cal- 
vin Coolidge State Park is nearing com- 
pletion as well as the Calvin Coolidge 
Memorial Bridge at Northampton. The 
former now includes picnic grounds, fire- 
places, shelters, tent platforms, water, 
fountain, park buildings, fish and game 
preserves and bird sanctuaries. 

At first sight, it would seem that the re- 
sponsibility in matters of this sort, an ex- 
President’s heirs are to be criticized. In- 
quiry reveals, however, that America’s 





i 


grave visiting public is so large and un- 
mannered and unrestrained that no indi- 
vidual family has the resources to preserve 
the grave of a well-known public figure 
from that a 
would be needed twenty-four hours a day 


molestation and watchman 
to keep the papers and tin cans picked up. 
The Hawthorne family in Concord, Mass., 
have been quoted as saying that you might 
think the grave of their illustrious forbear 
was the home plate for every sandlot 
player in the country. 

The grave of that honored statesman 
and ex-President, Calvin Coolidge — as 
those of all our ex-Presidents — should 
be a charge of the American public and 
as such cared for by the Congress or by 
State authorities in the proper manner. 
Know might 


bring such a motion before the House? 
Le j $|@) 
| SY 


some representative who 









10,679 Pennies 


in two pails paid the taxes of William Cas- 
well, Peace Dale, R. I., contractor. In a 
corner of his kitchen Mr. Caswell keeps a 
pail or two into which he tosses all his 
spare pennies during the year. 
Ski Wise 
fans will be at the Boston Garden Show 
November 30—December 4, featuring in- 
door jumping, fancy skating, dog races, 
and snowshoers not to mention the 
equipment booths. Watch out for the new 
binding, ski, pole, and boot models. There 
are some nifty new carriers and climbers, 
too, and the clothing items are at last be- 
(Continued on page 10, column 2) 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Reichsfuebrer Adolf Hitler 


and the distinguished New England ances- 
tors of Esther Forbes of Worcester, Mass., 
have become tangled in a recent whimsical 
turn of the German government. 

Mrs. Hoskins has received a demand 
from Der Fuehrer to prove her “Aryan” 
and “Nordic” ancestry. This follows nego- 
tiations begun with a Viennese publishing 
house to bring out an Austrian edition of 
her “Paradise,” last year’s best-seller. 

“It’s my Biblical name, Esther, which 
has aroused their suspicions,” Mrs. Hos- 
kins says. “I don’t think this is any time, 
however, to trade upon my New England 
deacons and the fact that I do not happen 
to be Jewish.” 

Mrs. Hoskins has not yet forwarded her 
genealogy to Berlin. Profits from her book 
must be accepted in merchandise since no 
more than 10 marks cash may be taken out 
of the country. Mrs. Hoskins’ newest 
novel is ‘“The General’s Lady.” 


+ 
- 
~ 


an 


SS 


When quacks with pills political would 
dope us, 
When politics absorbs the livelong day, 
I like to think about that star Canopus 
So far, so far away. 
Bert Leston Taytor (Hartford, Conn.) 


Poor Risks Should Pay More 


according to New Hampshire Insurance 
Commissioner, A. J. Rouillard. This man 
has a new plan the practical effect of which 
will be the eventual lowering of premiums 
charged the careful driver. He says only a 
small percentage of all drivers cause the 
losses . . . so why not let this small per- 
centage bear the increased costs that they 
cause? The plan is being watched as a 
model for other states. 


A Challenge to Famine 


according to Chauncy Stillman is to be 
found in the Swiss method of making the 
farm live and produce as a self-contained 
organism. . . . Just as the human body 
lives and depends on diet, elimination, 
grooming, and production, so goes the 
health and energy of the farm. With 
America’s soil at present 65 per cent bar- 
ren, there is plenty of reason for considering 
methods such as this one. At least one 
Maine farm is being run along the Swiss 
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ginning to resemble practicality combined 
with style . .. that is all except these 
chamois shirt items being offered around 
New York . . . ever try one in a wet 
snow? 

Consult the Ski Bulletin, 10 State 
Street, Boston, for the conditions on the 
various trails this winter . . . wood, 
weather, and snow. Also, get your copy 
now of the “Skier’s Guide to New Eng- 
land,” published by the New England 
Council. 


It Costs $2 


to maintain each rat on your place for one 
year. Star boarders, the U. S. Biological 
Survey calls them. Some other rats, we 
know about, cost more. 


—_ 


488 


They Still Use These 


expressions in Lubec, Maine: 

Banjin’ round or traipsin’: said of women 
who run about promiscuously. 

Whinney: bean soup. 

Hunjy-gungy: a mixture of pork fat, 
molasses and piece of bread cooked in a 
spider. 

Snuss: a trifling person. 

Mizzly day: mixture of fog and smoke. 

Wodget: handful of rags twisted together. 

Scoots: trimmings of fish or fish that has 
spoiled. 


Skipper and Crew 


of the schooner Yankee celebrated Christ- 
mas last year off the coast of East Africa. 
At midnight, their radio picked up Christ- 
mas Greetings from the skipper’s mother 
and brother in Springfield, Mass. 





Lincoln Toted Him 


Unique is the story J. S. Emery, 83, 
deputy-sheriff of Craftsbury, Vermont, can 
tell. When he was seven — back in 62 — 
he lived in a shack close by Fort Thayer, 
south of Washington. On a tour of inspec- 
tion the immortal President carried him 
into and out of the fort. ““He asked me my 
name, and I told him,” said Mr. Emery. 

(Continued on page 17, column 71) 





THOUGHT FOR FOOD 
Christmas Relish 


2 medium-sized oranges 

2 cups sugar 

2 cups cranberries 

Peel oranges, leaving a part of the white 

inner skin. Remove the seeds and mem- 
brane. Wash the cranberries. Put oranges 
and cranberries through a coarse grinder, 
cover with sugar. Leave several hours to 


blend and chill. 


For Your Christmas Bird 


Butternut stuffing was an old-time favor- 
ite, and too good to be forgotten: 
11% cups butternut meats 
1 tsp. dried powdered sage 
Y% tsp. summer savory 
VY tsp. thyme 
1 qt. sifted breadcrumbs 
1 gt. mashed potato 
% cup cream 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 tsp. salt 
\% tsp. black pepper 
Mix well breadcrumbs and dried pow- 
dered herbs. Mix nutmeats. Combine well- 
beaten egg with cream. Add this to the 
freshly boiled mashed hot potatoes. Add 
salt and pepper and beat. 
Put the two mixtures together and stuff 
bird. Fasten edges with new hairpins. 





Christmas Cookies 


No old-time Christmas was complete 
without a fat stone crock packed tight with 
filled cookies. This is an old New Hamp- 
shire recipe: 

Cookigs: 
1 cup sugar 
¥Y% cup shortening 
1 egg 
% cup milk 
3% cups flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Roll out thin, 
Cookie FILiinc 
1 cup sugar 
1 thsp. cornstarch 
2 thsps. milk 
1 cup boiling water 
Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 

Cook in double boiler until thick and 
add 1 large cup seeded (not seedless) raisins 
cut in two. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
(Continued from page 10) 


lines. Write to Stillman at 112 East 19th 
St., N. Y. C., if you’re interested. 


A Controversy Is Raging 

in Vermont and elsewhere over a recent 
squabble between publisher Field of the 
Rutland Herald and Vrest Orton, erstwhile 
columnist of said paper and president of 
the Countryman Press. The issues: fascism 
versus communism, liberalism, freedom of 
the press, Rightists and Leftists, Hague, 
Dies, Fish, the film “Spanish Earth,” Ver- 
mont granite, and Heywood Broun. 


Rialto of the New England Junk 
business is Second St., Chelsea, Mass., 
where the majority of dealers have their 
warehouses and scrap piles. Waste mate- 
rials nowadays are utilized again: old hats 
go to make new, old newspapers to make 
new candy boxes, cast-off linen into fine 
bond stationery, old rubber into new over- 
shoes or toy balloons, old magazines into 
print paper, old shoes go South to the poor 
class of negroes, rugs and carpets into 
Balkan shopping bags, old suits into new, 
waiters’ coats into military costumes for 
South American revolutionists uniforms. 


While the Anti-Billboard Rebellion 


is hot, why not attach to it sane regulation 
of loud-speaking dirigibles, tail-wagging 
airplanes, broadcasting vehicles, and other 
devices designed to invade public privacy? 








*‘When he asked me where my father was, 
I said ‘Down south fighting the Rebs.’ I 
was scared most to death.” 

Sheriff Emery can’t boast of his lon- 
gevity. The reason: Up in West Albany, the 
next town, lives Miss Delia Honey, the 
only school teacher he ever had. “They 
taught school younger in the old days than 
they do now,” Mr. Emery explained. 


Worth Seeing 

is an afghan composed of 576 squares of 
2,304 different shades, crocheted by Mrs. 
Estelle Degnan Huff of Whitinsville, 
Mass. At present it is on display along with 
several others at the Old Mill Tavern in 
North Oxford, Mass. Before it is shipped 
to the World’s Fair next year it will be in- 
sured for a fortune. 


Pittsfield Cemetery 


One of the most unusual cemeteries in 
the United States is on the outskirts of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Although several hundred 
persons are buried there, the graves con- 
tain no husbands, wives, or children. The 
cemetery belongs to the nearby Shaker 
community, and the Shakers neither marry 
nor have children. 





More Puritanical 

than the college itself is the Harvard Lam- 
poon Board in its house rules for its candi- 
dates: 

1. Every candidate must stand up when 
any member of the Board enters the room, 
except when filing, typing, or listing. 

2. No candidate shall use obscene or 
profane language in the building. 


3. No candidate shall smoke, wear a 
hat, chew gum, or have his shoes shined 
in the building. 

4. The desks and floor in the business 
office shall, to all outward appearances, be 
kept clean. 


Maine Folks are Modest by Nature 


but for more than one hundred years the 
natives of Sunday River Valley of that 
state have boasted of these distinctions: 
the quickest squalls, the reddest apples, the 
hardest cider, the rarin’est fighters, and 
the fattest geese. Any takers? 


Genuine Old New England Seine Balls 


are now to be had in the public market. A 
100 per cent Yankee relic, they bring the 
atmosphere of fisherfolks right along in 
tow. Write to YANKEE subscriber, E. H. 
Plummer, P. O. Box 99, Westfield, Mass. 


Wellsian History 

Over 2,000 wells have been drilled dur- 
ing 40 years by the firm of Laffargue & 
Sons, of Canaan, Conn., with but one 
failure. That was a 505 foot well in North 


Egremont, Mass., that yielded no water. 


Baked Your Winter’s Pies Yet? 


In Colonial days New England house- 
wives often baked as many as 100 pies at a 
time, stacked them in big jars, and stored 
them in a shed where they'd freeze. When 
a pie was wanted it was placed in the pie 
cupboard in the fireplace chimney and 
thawed out. 

Now isn’t that an easy way to get your 
Saturday baking done? 


Lose as Much as 32 Pounds 

without reducing your energy or affecting 
your health in any way . . . says Doctor 
Blake Donaldson, staff member of the 
Post-Graduate Hospital in New York. The 
answer apparently is a diet of meat and 
potatoes three times a day and the use of 
fresh fruits and vegetables with these two 
key nutritional foods. 

(Continued on page 40) 





THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


(Continued from page 10) 
No Christmas Table 


is complete without a steamed pudding. 
This is a recipe for Cousin Jane’s suet 
pudding: 
1 cup chopped raisins 
1 cup chopped suet 
cup milk 
cup sugar 
gg 
tsp. cinnamon 
tsp. cloves 
tsp. soda 
tsp. cream of tartar 
A little salt 


Christmas Bittersweets 
Flour to make stiff batter. Steam 2 hours. 
cup strawberry juice 
» cup raspberry juice 

cup orange juice 
cup grated cocoanut 
egg white 
teaspoon vanilla 

4-5 cups confectioner’s sugar 

Bitter chocolate 

Small round orange-colored candies 

Use a well-sugared marble slab. Mix a 
firm (uncooked) fondant from strawberry 
juice and confectioner’s sugar; raspberry 
juice and confectioner’s sugar; orange juice 
and confect oner’s sugar; egg white, cocoa- 
nut, confectioner’s sugar, and vanilla. 

Mould the fondant into 34 ounce balls. 
Melt chocolate over hot water in a double- 
boiler. With a silver fork, dip one half of 
each kind of the fondant balls into the 
melted chocolate, coat thoroughly, drain, 
and lay carefully on waxed paper. Reserve 
the other fondant balls and do not coat 
them. 

Now decorate each chocolate with a very 
small orange candy ball the color and size 
of a ripe bittersweet berry; decorate each 
fondant ball with a small green bali (cut out 
from angelica) to represent the berry of 
the green bittersweet. Alternate in layers in 
half pound boxes different kinds of choco- 
lates and fondant-balls. Tie with orange 
ribbon and give for Christmas Presents. 


Christmas Apples 
12 apples 
3 cups sugar 
2 cups water 
Pare and core perfect apples. Simmer 
them in a syrup made from the sugar and 
water until firm but tender. Place apples in 
a shallow serving-dish, taking care to keep 
them whole and unbroken. Fill the centers 
with quince jelly. Boil down the syrup in 
which the apples were cooked until thick. 
Pour over the apples. Just before serving, 
pour the brandy over the apples, light, and 
bring to the table. 


1 cup quince jelly 
4% cup brandy 
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WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Officer John J. Donahue (the J stands 

for “Jingles”) is the only traffic cop in 

New England who can give you a ticket 














BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
This picture of Elford Caughey is 
inadequate because he should have a 
harp under one arm, a sheaf of manu- 
scripts under the other, a Harvard 
green baize bag dangling from a little 
finger and behind him on a leash the 
most beautiful Russian wolf hound in 
Boston — named Chinx. When the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra opened its 
fifty-eighth season this fall young Mr. 
Caughey was seated beside his harp and 
patrens of Dr. Koussevitzky’s programs 
were pleased. After having sat in the 
northeast corner of the platform for 
ten years Mr. Caughey last year aban- 
doned it, took Chinx and the manu- 
scripts to Cambridge and enrolled as a 
freshman at Harvard. This year he is 
carrying his Harvard courses as well as 
his harp. His poems appear in all the 
leading magazines which print poems — 
under the nom de plume of Tristram 
Livingston. Livingston is a family name 
but the choice of Tristram is shrouded 
in mystery. Among his enthusiasms 
(aside from Chinx) are Bach, Schumann, 
Strauss, the moderns, medieval legends, 
twentieth century poetry and Bass ale. 
His favorite spot is not the corner of 
Huntington and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues nor Harvard Yard — it is Monhe- 
gan Island, Maine. He says when small 
he was just an ornery brat (not poetic) 
and that one of the other freshmen last 
year told him he was well preserved. 








for Christmas—or any other time — 
and make you like it. Officer Donahue is 
a direct descendant of the minstrels of 
Killarney and if you violate a_ traffic 
rule in Waterbury you are handed a slip 
of paper with a courteous rebuke in 
verse: 


“Erring motorist, beware! Parking here is wrong. 
Next time I ring the gong and it'll be $1 gone. 


“Don’t park so long in a restricted station. 
lraffic is hindered by such stagnation. 
Police request your co-operation 
lo cure a difficult situation. 

Keep the cars in circulation 
And give the cop a short vacation.” 


The latter verse is considered by critics 
to be Donahue’s masterpiece. The 
chief of police in Waterbury admits 
that “Jingles” Donahue has “gypped” 
the city many dollars but has repaid the 
city a thousandfold in good will. Dona- 
hue is the most popular man in Water- 
bury particularly—of course — with 
motorists. He is broad-shouldered, 
bronzed, finds the world — meaning 
Waterbury — a fine place to live in and 
tips the scales at just two hundred 
pounds in his bright blue socks. 








oe 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Miss Marion E. Martin was too busy 
finishing up a law course at Yale and 
easing into the Maine House of Repre. 
sentatives to think about her thirtieth 
birthday. At present she is a member 
of the state senate and is said to know 
more about legal affairs, state prisons 
and federal relations than any man in 
the trim little statehouse at Augusta 
Her co-workers say she’s as smart as a 
whip and combines the ideals of woman- 





hood (for which Maine is famous) with 
political acumen and good horse sense. 
She went to Bradford Academy, Welles 
ley and the University of Maine, as well 
as Yale, is a Phi Beta Kappa and direc 
tor of the newly formed (last September) 
National Federation of Women’s Re 
publican Clubs. One of her ancestors 
came from Edinburgh, another from 
Dublin. Combine that with Maine par- 
entage and you get someone like Sena 
tor Martin. 





YANKEE wants “Six Smart Yanks” copy 
and pays $5 for accepted picture and 
full typed page of facts. Aside from why 
he’s smart, we like to know where the 
Yank was born, where he (or she) went 
to school, if he’s married, how old he is 
and-so-forth. Maybe we won't use all the 
facts, but we like to know ‘em. 


—————— ee ae 
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HEALDVILLE, VERMONT 


George A. Crowley has eaten a little 
less than two tons of cheese in the past 
fifty years and still likes it. He ate his 
first piece because his mother had told 
him not to eat it—it would give him 
nightmare — he ate his second piece be- 
cause it tasted good and he is eating 
cheese now because it is his business to 
eat it. He is a cheese manufacturer and 
professional cheese taster. Many of the 
cheese factories in Vermont — casting 
for years over the countryside an aroma 
of curds and whey —have folded up 
but the Crowley Cheese Factory, built 
in 1880, has not only survived but has 
expanded, and it poured one million 
pounds of Vermont milk (mostly de- 


livered by horse and buggy) into Crow- 












































ley Cheese last year. Mr. Crowley looked 
up from stirring salt into his last batch 
of curds for the day and estimated that 
he had tucked away about a pound and 
a half per week for forty-nine years o1 
so and his friend M. S. Paige of Caven- 
dish, said this, if collected in one cheese, 
would weigh about three thousand 
pounds and measure twenty-one feet 
in circumference. “Well now,” said Mr. 
Crowley mildly, adding more salt, 
“that’s some cheese.” 











PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Zenas R. Bliss helps win races 
which cause international excitement 
but nobody —so he says — knows he’s 
there. He is a navigator and raced on 
the Rainbow in '34 and '36 and on the 
Ranger in ’37. The most exciting thing 
that can happen to a navigator is to 
have his calculations work out right but 
nobody else thinks this is exciting, they 
just expect it. The navigator, therefore, 
can lose a race but never win one! “That 
feller’ — said one of the Rainbow crew 
— “he’s no sailor, he’s nothing but a 
damn navigator!” And when the Rain- 
bow won by one second (the most ex- 
citing moment in Mr. Bliss’s life) no 
body said, “Hurrah for Bliss!’””» When 
Mr. Bliss can take time from sailing he 
works as Associate Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at Brown. His favorite 
course is — naturally — navigation and 
one of his hobbies is intercollegiate 
yachting. He serves as Faculty Adviser 
to the Brown University Yacht Club. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Vice 







































President of the Providence Engineer- 
ing Society. He says he was born in 
Cranston, R. I., but his friends say he 
was born in a sail-boat. 
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GORHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Alexander A. McKenzie knows 
what the weather is going to be before 
it is weather. He is in charge of the 
Yankee Network on top of Mt. Wash- 
ington, operates a short-wave transmit- 
ter and sends weather observations to 
Boston, Harvard University and other 
centres of learning. Living in the clouds, 
he says, is not romantic — aside from 
broadcasting he polishes metal, melts 
rime and snow, washes dishes, cooks 
meals, and gives civil answers to the 
silly questions asked by summer visi- 
tors. “Why did I ever come up here?” 
one of them asked him bitterly, “Noth- 
ing, NOTHING! Seven dollars to get 
up here and not even a Ferris Wheel.” 
Mr. McKenzie has been lost on the 
mountain in a snowstorm but says he is 
ashamed of adventures of that kind 
because adventures come only to the 
unprepared! “The nicest part of my 
job,” he says, “is the warm sense of ac 
complishment which comes when a re- 
calcitrant piece of equipment is made 
to work again, when the power plant 
valves have just been reground, when 
one reaches the summit with a forty 
pound load through a raging snow and 
wind storm or when the meteorological 
elements conspire to give one a view of 
the ocean in the morning and a glimpse 
of the Adirondacks in the evening, with 
Monadnock like a next-door neighbor 
all the day. 
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JOY, BROTHER, JOY 


I, WAS SNOWING HARD by the 
time we got to the Seville Club and our 
wonderful ninety dollar coupe had 
picked up the wet wheezes somewhere 
along the line. But it made a perfect 
Christmas Eve, the sort they put on the 
greeting cards. It would have made me 
feel good if I hadn't felt so bad. 

Carol, though, was her usual cheer- 
ful earful. No one else could have been 
turned out that sleek and smart in a 
five year old mink coat which looked 
five years old. She had blue eyes and 
pale gold hair that streamed from un- 
der a snug turban, and lines which a 
press agent —if we'd been able to af- 
ford one —could have called svelte 
without being guilty of having commit- 
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BY DUANE DICKER 


Hoofers get hoofed — then hoof their 
way to happiness — all on a Christ- 
mas Eve 


ted a blurb. She slid close to me when 
I shut off the ignition. 

I said, “In four hours it will be 
Christmas. But not a merry one for us, 
kid. And after all I promised you. . . .” 

“Well anyway, we've a nice job, 
Duke.” 

“Oh, very nice,” I said. “In a second 
rate floor show, in a third rate road- 
house, four hundred miles from Broad- 
way. To be exact, lost in the wilds of 
New England.” 





I felt guilty about all that. A year be- 
fore I'd talked Carol into quitting a 
perfectly good job in a department 
store, to be my dancing partner. I'd 
painted her some very fine pictures of 
us and where we'd be by the end of the 
year and she'd hit the road with me. 

Then, for a year, we'd existed be- 
tween scattered roadhouse jobs. Still 
Carol didn’t even mention quitting. 
Once she’d made a decision she didn’t 
turn back. Of course, we'd fallen in 
love meanwhile. That adds up. 

I started to get out of the car but she 
drew me back and pressed something 
into my hand. “Merry Christmas, 
Duke,” she said. 

It was a terribly little package all 
wrapped in clean, crinkly paper with 
bright red ribbons tied around it — the 
works. I looked at her. She was watch- 
ing me, her eyes shining. 

Then I untied the ribbons. Inside 
was a silvery looking thing, rectangular 
in shape. The card said: “Merry Christ- 
mas and love to Duke from Carol.” 

“Isn't it gorgeous?” Carol said. “See 
your initials on it?” 

“I see them. It’s all great. Only 
there’s one thing, kid —” 

“Yes?” 

I guess I looked kind of sheepish. 
“What ts it?” 

Carol eyed me sternly. “You don’t 
know a sterling silver beit buckle!” 

I took it out of the box and then I 
could see that it was a belt buckle all 
right. Of course I never wear a belt; | 
only wear suspenders. But — she'd 
bought me this pretty, shiny thing and 
it represented hours, maybe days, of 
knotty loving thought from Carol. Na- 
turally I was nuts about the belt buckle. 
“It — it’s swell, Carol,” I said. 

And, because I didn’t know what else 
to say or do right then, I kissed her. It 
was a kiss full of appreciation. And 
other things. 


Inside the foyer of the Seville Club, 
we ran up against the waftings of the 
colored orchestra, swinging out on 
China Boy. Inside the main room a 
purple spotlight had lit with ghastly 
beauty on the bandstand. 

Brick Mueller walked out of his 
office and met us. Brick owns the Seville 
Club and is about two hundred pounds 
of tuxedo. I knew Brick had hired us 
because he had a yen for Carol. I would 
never have taken the job if we had 
been in the chips. 

Brick took Carol by the arm and 
gave her one of his patent leather 
smiles. “Bright Eyes,” he said, “I gotcha 
the outfit.” 











Carol turned to me. “Did you hear, 
Duke? Brick has our costumes.” 

“I heard him say he gotcha yours,” I 
said. “I didn’t hear him make any re- 
mark about having procured one for 
me.” 

To capture the holiday atmosphere 
for the Seville Club, Brick had de- 
cided that I was to appear in the floor 
show in a Santa Claus outfit and Carol 
was to dress up as an angel. What was 
good enough for the Epworth League 
was good enough for the Seville Club, 
Brick figured. 

“And listen,” Brick snapped, “don’t 
try and pull that dipsy-doo dance you 
invented. It’s lousy. No sophistica- 
shun.” 

“But that’s just why it’s so swell for 
Christmas,” I said. I looked at Carol 
and shrugged. This dance was a new 
one Carol and I had worked out on a 
number called Joy, Brother, Joy. It was 
kind of a quaint step, nice and folksy 
—a perfect Christmas number. But to 
Brick it was not “hot stuff.” 

In the dressing room, I found the 
Santa Claus outfit, complete from chin 
whiskers to the pillow for the stomach. 
I looked at it and groaned and got into 
it. Then I went out to see what sort of 
an angel had been modeled from Carol. 
Just as I stepped into the hall, I heard 
a short, sharp cry. 

“Duke!” 

I reached the door of her dressing 
room and shot inside. I had expected 
to find Brick there, of course. Brick had 
jockeyed Carol into a corner and he 
was getting set to make some mountain 
lion love to her. And Carol’s costume! 
Brick had managed to select a piece of 
white chiffon that was a great deal like 
a nightgown designed for syndicated 
Dietrich stills. And from each shoulder 
there spread a floppy silver “angel 
wing” and on her head was an over- 
ornate tiara that, as a halo, was no suc- 
cess. 

Carol was swinging at Brick with 
fists and sandaled feet. But Brick was 
closing in on her, just the same. When 
I piled through the door at him, he 
wheeled around and let one fly at me. 
He connected. 

I landed on the floor and the stars 
were a regular pinwheel in front of my 
eyes. But, meanwhile, Carol had picked 
up the cloisonné hand mirror that was 
the light of her life, and she brought it 
down, crack, on Brick’s vast expanse of 
dome. Carol shuddered when she did 
it. But that shudder, I knew, wasn’t for 
Brick; it was for the cloisonné hand 
mirror. 

This gave me time to get up and I 


moved in on Brick with an uppercut 
that had the fine advantage of catching 
him as he back-pedaled. He went down 
and shook his head, took one dazed 
look around, and hollered: 

“Chuck! Fatso! Al!” 

“Listen, Brick,” I said, “we haven't 
got paid off yet. And we're flat broke. 
And it — it’s Christmas Eve, Brick.” 

“Now ain't that a sweet thought,” 
Brick sneered. 

Chuck and Fatso and Al came run- 
ning through the door. Fatso had for- 
gotten his brass knuckles, but Chuck 
and Al were dependable men. 

“Grab your coat, Carol,” I 
“You're going to — need it.” 

Two of Brick’s boys already had me, 
and the third one took care of Carol. 
They rushed us to the 
opened it, and shoved. 

We landed in a fairly soft snowbank, 
but I shot back at them before the door 
closed. “I’m getting those clothes,” I 
said. 

Something connected with my jaw, 
hard. Something else came down on 
my head. Everything whirled and | 
was once more lying in the same old 
snowbank and the door had shut. Carol 
was crying softly over me. 

“Duke,” she said, “I won't let you 
go back any more. We're going.” 

“But the clothes —” 

“No. We're going to drive back home 
where we've got more.” 

By “home” she meant a boarding 
house in the nearest town, ten miles 
away. We had been living there since 
we had got the job at the Seville. My 
head began to spin, so when Carol 
helped me into the coupe, I closed my 
eyes and let her drive. But I shouldn't 


said. 


side door, 


have dozed off and left the destiny of 
the coupe in Carol's hands. I was fast 
asleep when we hit it — it was a snow- 
bank. 

I sat up with a jerk and looked 
through the windshield and all I could 
see was snow, oozing over the snout of 
the engine like ice cream on the dasher. 
Also, I could hear wheels spinning — 
and that is a sickening sound. 

Carol had slumped back in the seat. 
“We're on the wrong road, Duke. I'm 
sorry, but the coupe won't budge.” 

I said, “Let me try.” 

She slid over me and I moved behind 
the wheel. But the faster I raced the 
motor, the deeper the tires dug into the 
snow. After a while I shut off the en- 
gine. Carol pulled her mink coat tight 
to her. There was sleet all over the win- 
dows and you could see the wind sweep- 
ing, picking up fine layers of snow and 
dropping them like an hourglass, yards 
beyond. 

“Look!” Carol said. She was pointing 
up the hill, to the right. 

Up there, hundredsof lights twinkled 
through the gauze of flakes. Judging by 
the latitude the lights covered, there 
was a big building on that hill. “It 
looks like it might be a hotel,” I said. 

“Tt is a hotel,” Carol said. “The As- 
pinrock Chateau. I saw a sign, back a 
ways.” 

“Just our luck,” I groaned. “The 
Aspinrock Chateau is one of the most 
famous —and exclusive — winter re- 
sorts in the country. The pride of New 
England. They call it America’s Little 
Switzerland.” 

“Tt sounds nice,”” Carol said, looking 
up the hill, thoughtfully. 


(Continued on page 34) 


ARE YOU A YANKEE CHURCHGOER? ALL RIGHT—PROVE IT! 
By JAson AtMus RusseLL 
1. How were the churchgoers called to meetin’ before church bells were 


in common use? 


2. How did the minister tell the time? 


Describe the vendue. 


Cont Our — oo 


By whom was the churchbell usually donated? 

Why were meetinghouses placed on hills? 

From what metal was the communion service made? 

What was a “pitt”? facing-seat? box-pew? “deef” pew? hassock? 


How were the ministers’ salaries often paid? 


9. What was meant by “deaconing the lines’? 

10. Explain the significance of “dignifying the meeting”. 

11. What do the hourglass and pot of incense on a certain New England 
church weathervane indicate and symbolize? 

12. Show familiarity with the following: tithing-man, noon-house, sound- 


ing board, “mufflers”, footstove. 


13. And a question which has rocked the foundations of many a Yankee 
church and even threatened the tenure of the minister bold enough to urge 


their demolition— 


“In whom is the title to disused and dilapidated horse-sheds vested?” 


(Answers may be found on page 35) 
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. ’ ’ And wreathed a thousand hills with stately spires 
3 b Willage Christmas lo lift his weary spirit to the skies? 
o 
Our preparation ended and the day 
ee Ra il oa! : Incredibly arrived, we found our way 
BY WILBERT SNOW Obstructed by the janitor with a broom. 
° He “had his orders” to patrol the room 
R- @ And let no child down front. We all stood by, 
° The blue and pink of sunrise through black boughs —_ Gazing around with many a hope and sigh, 


Of scraggly apple trees behind the house 

Was in itself enough to draw us thence, — 
But over the crusted snow’s half-hidden fence 
The gold of spruces, fresh as in mid-May, 


Wondering what our biggest gift would be. 
Alas for ever-present poverty! 

That gift the one and only for a few 
Whose treasure ships were always overdue; 





Luring us toward our happiest holiday, 
Transferred that pink tint out of crusted snow 
Into our youthful faces with a glow 

No poverty could dim. Three dark days more 
And Christmas Eve would sparkle up the shore 
Like golden sun-shafts on a leaden sea 

That break through black clouds unexpectedly 
And from a funnel pour a glittering heap 

Of precious coins making the billows leap 
And jostle one another for their share. 

We chose a tree symmetrically fair 

That tapered toward the summit like a cone; 
Admiring, praised the knack ourselves alone 
Possessed in picking spruces; felled another 
Not quite so fair, but fit to be a brother 

To this first lady of our Christmas choice, 

And, unaware, made everyone rejoice 

As we noised up the street in swaggering haste, 
Up to the little chapel where we placed 

Them either side the pulpit. There they stood 
Even more beautiful than in the wood; 


Their green boughs touched with sunlight and their 


smell, 
More spicy here than down beyond the well, 
Brought Christmas myrrh and incense to our door. 


Their boughs, bedecked by willing hands, soon bore 


Festoons of silvery tinsel, socks of gauze 


With fruit and candy crammed. Who would not 


pause 
Before such loveliness? Who could not guess 
Why man once worshipped in the wilderness 


These messengers that cheered his hearth with fires 


And for a smaller few no craft would dock, — 
Only the corn-ball-fruit-and-candy sock 

The Sunday School Committee had prepared 
Fell to these spawn of Satan, scraggly-haired, 
Who sprawled along the outskirts of the hills 
In shacks with rag-stuffed windows, sagging sills. 


But these were our own pals —and throats went 


numb 
To see them slighted — Santa was a bum 


To treat our playmates rough — (even though the 


shoal 
Near Poverty’s long reef would rise and roll 
Round our own family shallop year by year 
Ready to break. How did our parents steer 
Between the cockling waves? What miracle 
Enabled them to hold the sea in spell?) 


Throughout the gathering dark of that short day 
The parents went up front with bundles gay, 
Self-consciously important, paused and spoke 
In tones of secrecy as if the yoke 

On Santa’s shoulders were too much to bear, 
And they were anxious to assume a share. 
Under the boughs throughout the afternoon 
Their toil-worn faces shone as if a moon 

Too long away from earth had risen once more 
And shed its glory over sea and shore. 

Three families vied to see which one could make 
The gaudiest exhibit. But why take 

Time to tell of these? The fifty others 

In Poverty’s wide bond were neighbors, brothers, 
And brothers of the Master whose command 
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The lowly were the first to understand; 
They loved the spirit that perpetuated 
This festival through wintry days deep-freighted 
With frozen sand that checked the glass of time. 


Should I confess that we were checked with rhyme, — 
That “speaking pieces” was a ritual 
To be put on whatever else befell 
Our Christmas Eve? We marched up on the stage 
‘ (Combating inwardly a secret rage) — 
Like little puppets bowed and looked around 
Over a sea of faces, blushed and ground 
Our teeth together, gulped a cul de sac 
In our dry throats that would not straighten back 
When we began to speak. We gulped again 
To the great amusement of our fellowmen 
(Except, of course, our parents who had figured 
Their offspring brighter than the vast beleaguered 
Host of conscripts gone or yet to come!) 
Upon that stage of battle there were some 
Who spoke with ease, and others so dramatic 
They made the rats uneasy in the attic 
Of the belfry tower; and one girl made us blush 
With her assurance till there came a hush 
Over the room, and in the hush a giggle 
Quite unexpected from a lass whose wriggle 
é Revealed a nervous strain of uncontrol; 

The dangerous years were gnawing at her soul, 
And at her body, too. The minister 





Looked sternly down the aisle and glared at her 
Till she got up and bolted through the door. 
The pastor then arose, sweet oil to pour, 
And tried to smile Luella’s deed away. 
| The effort failing, he began to pray. 
Above his station in between the trees 
A mammoth pop-corn ball, a masterpiece, 
| Upon a line from tree to tree was hung, 
The generous thought of Aunt Mahala Young 
Who loved the Christmas festival so much 
That everything enlarged beneath her touch. 
It was as big as children’s appetites 
Who dream of pop-corn balls through winter nights, 
And all eyes were upon it. Should I tell? 
The janitor had done his work too well, 
Had saved out yellow birches for this hour, 
And both stoves in the rear drove such a shower 
Of heat-waves up the aisles the cold molasses 
Melted and ran through that great ball’s crevasses 
Till crash! the cornball struck the preacher's head 
And showered its kernels on small children spread 
Along the front settees. The older folks 
Who reckoned this no interim for jokes, 
Restrained themselves superbly, but the boys 
Let out such raucous hurricanes of noise 
All hands joined in. And then and there some owned 
Luella’s ruined Christmas stood atoned. 





The breathless interlude of hope and fear 

When presents are called off, at length is here. 

Out from behind the pulpit Santa pops 

In bright red suit, black boots with white-rimmed 
tops 

And mask with silvery beard, sings out, “Well, well,” 

Entreating silence with a small brass bell. 

He first snips off a little pink bisque doll 

And reads the name — the favorite girl of all, 

The toddler of the village — her blue eyes 

And golden hair and deep unfeigned surprise, 

Coupled with joy to find the doll her own, 

Draw every eye upon her and enthrone 

The age-old symbol of the Christmastide 

In those who watch her clasp it to her side. 

For present number two the Saint pulls out 

A small red drum, and with expectant shout 

Calls off the name of one who counters, “I 

Don’t want a drum; I want a knife!” The wry 

Expression on his face so fills his mother 

With mortifying shame she tries to smother 

Her anger in a shawl as each one lifts 

His eyes in her direction. Santa shifts 

His pacifying tactics, quickly turns 

To present number three, though his face burns 4 

Behind the linen mask and in his heart 

He pours forth curses on the bold upstart 

Who wrecked by one uncastigated trick 

His chances to be called the best Saint Nick 

The village could remember. In a rage 

He dives among the presents on the stage 

And brings out offerings of the well-to-do, 

Reading them in such haste that he is through 

With all three families before the rest 

Have time to be sufficiently impressed. 

The sought effect is further ruined when 

\ pig’s tail wrapped with care for Uncle Ben 

Rolls laughter through the crowd, and marks amen 

To one more Christmas Eve. A few look sad, 

Their longings bent on things they might have had; 

But one boy is so happy with new skates 

He tries them on, compares them with his mate's 

New shiny pair, concludes his own are best, 

And has them on his boots when he is pressed 

lo rise and hurry home. 





Out on the snow 
The winter moon is pouring a white glow; 
The stars are brilliant as they were the night 
The Prince of Peace was born; the fields as bright. 
The horses stirring round the chapel door 
Are anxious for the stable; small bells pour 
Their tinkle on the frost, and children’s voices 
Persuade one that the earth itself rejoices 
In such a swelling outburst of good will 
As floods this night with heavenly music still. 
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MR. JONES TALKS ABOUT WOMEN 


Wien my friend and I 


lined up at Worcester’s Hotel Warren 
bar, the room was as full of chirpings 
as a Mt. Holyoke dormitory after a 
Robert Taylor film. “No blondes for 
me...” “She had a Phi Beta key on 
her sweater, but it didn’t . . .” “Thick 


ankles and read Proust . . .” “I knew 
one who . . .” “So I stopped the car, 
and . . .” It was Saturday night, and 


the college boys were Don Juanning. 

My friend said that the Rollos made 
him homesick for an innocent child- 
hood and we'd better leave, but just 
then we heard a loud voice say: 

“No, my boy, Memphis honey girls 
are not the same as Boston Athenaeum 
sisters.” 

“Jones!” we said, and explored the 
smoke clouds. We found the country’s 
best publisher’s agent and wholesale 
adviser in a booth talking to a Holy 
Cross boy who drooped and wept into 
his beer. 

“What's wrong?” asked my friend. 
“Somebody stolen his blocks?” 

“A blonde from Natick,” explained 
Mr. Jones, and the boy nodded and 
mumbled that women were all alike 
and he was off ‘em. 

“Don’t contradict me again,” said 
Mr. Jones. “I know better. Don’t I 
travel all over this broad land and see 
women? They’re different, I tell you, 
and if some one’ll give me a drink, I'll 
tell you why and how they aren’t the 
same.” 

Five minutes later, Mr. Jones 
downed the third Ghoul’s Breath . . . 
cognac and benedictine on stout .. . 
and said: 

“Get a firm hold on your emotions 
and listen while I speak on the text: 
‘The Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
O’Grady may be sisters under their 
skin, but Tallulah Bankhead isn’t 
president of Wellesley.’ ” 

My friend and a Clark professor who 
had wandered in wanted to sing “Mad- 
elon” in honor of another nice girl, but 
Mr. Jones was stern. 

“Let me talk while the mantle of 
wisdom enshrouds me,” he said. “If I’m 
interrupted, I may get to thinking 
about some trivial subject like the na- 
tional debt.” 

“We'll first,” said Mr. Jones, “cast an 
approving eye over the western girl, 
Arizona to Montana, but not the west 
coastal kind. Out there they are just 
transplanted and tanned, and a Ver- 
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BY PEVERAL H. PEAKE 


Some will remember “Mr. Jones 
Picks a College’’ by this author. 
Just now Mr. Jones has been sent on 
a tour of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island . . . following that trip, he 
will have something for us on the 
next Yankee President . . . March 
Issue 


mont spinster is still one in Santa Bar- 
bara even if more of her shows than 
her home town ever suspected. But up 
and down the Great Divide and out on 
the ranges, the women are different. 
Frank and open is no name for them, 
and they'll tell you what your best 
friend won't. After twenty-five, they get 
a little bit weather-beaten from the dry 
air, but they're always good pals. . . 
If you like one,” he added. 

My friend wanted to hear the story 
behind those words, but Mr. Jones said 
it had happened too recently. 

“T'll always respect the mountain 
and plain girl,” he went on, “but never 
again shall I go on a camping trip in 
the higher reaches of Himalayas when 
one is along.” 

The Clark professor said that he had 
supposed the Himalayas were in Asia. 
Perhaps the Clark School of Geogra- 
phy had moved them, but at least he 
hadn't heard about it, and he felt 
worried. 

“Perhaps they are in Asia,” admitted 
Mr. Jones, “but I climbed something 
that was higher than it should be, and 
she was a pal all the way.” 

We all took another Ghoul’s Breath 
in sympathetic silence. 

“The Corn Belt girl,” continued Mr. 





Jones, “is a Methodist and homebody 
variation on the pal theme. From all 
over the middle states come the open- 
faced girls who can run a home, a 
church fair, and you, and be whole- 
some all the time. Sometimes a bit 
Main Streetish but solid and you can 
rely on them. The married ones are 
sound thinkers about rugs and wall- 
paper, and you know the bachelor 
maids have hope chests, plenty of reci- 
pes, and plans drawn for the house 
they'll live in. Go out to the rustling 
corn and the rusting wheat (Did ye get 
that one? Pretty good); go out there for 
a wife but think twice before you 
dally.” Mr. Jones shook his head sadly. 

“She was a good cook, but she did 
not understand dallying. None of them 
do west of the Hudson and north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. They may cut 
a few capers, but their hearts are in the 
home. A hussy who’s made up like a 
gun moll is only putting on a modern 
front; she’s really yearning to tack a 
Maxfield Parrish panel over the 
mantel.” 

My friend said that he liked Parrish 
better than Van Gogh, and he wouldn’t 
trust a girl who didn’t feel the same. 

“Go west then, my boy,” advised Mr. 
Jones, “but stay away from the South.” 

The Clark professor said he’d always 
heard about Dixie belles under the 
honeysuckle and understood that they 
were something special. 

“They are,” said Mr. Jones, “they 
are. In fact there are really three kinds 
of women in the land: Southern, New 
England, and others, and a magnolia 
clinger is the one a man remembers 
after he has left her.” 

“Why does he leave?” I asked. 

“Some don’t and some men like chili 
con carne,” said Mr. Jones. We told 
him to quit being cryptic . . . we had 
just heard how to keep out of war, and 
he went on: 

“Down in the cavalier and cotton 
land all women start life by being se- 
ductive. No pal’s firm hand clasp or 
quiet talk about good books with a 
friend for them; they are born to stir 
gallant men. Some of the jasmine sirens 
can make your head swim, but all of 
them have to try or lose their union 
cards. Sally Lou may want to have a 
career or just sit, but Mamma and 
Aunt Millie May had dozens of beaus, 
and it’s up to Sally Lou to be All- 
Woman and fulfill her destiny. And 











they have their points. You aren't in- 
sulting one if you tell her she’s a honey, 
and the chances are pretty fair that she 
is one. The drug store helped, but the 
general effect is easy on the eyes. And 
even if she is married and has two kid- 
dies, she won't slap your face if you ad- 
mire her like a gentleman. Perfectly 
moral, mind you, but human. The 
Lord made women beautiful, and who 
is she to deny His handiwork? And in 
this day of deep thinking, such an idea 
ain’t so very bad.” 

My friend said he liked the idea of 
being worked on by a Georgia lily, but 
Mr. Jones said warningly: 

“Don’t buy your tickets quite yet. 
Most of those girls have their wits 
about them, and being feminine is just 
the prelude to the more abundant life 
of marriage. That’s why men leave 
Dixie. The first week of being clung to 
is fine, and they feel like Casanovas, 
but she isn’t that sort of a girl; what 
she wants is gracious living in her own 
home. Gracious living? Down there 
they tell you that no one north of Ken- 
tucky and Maryland can understand 
an idiom, but I’ve got a hunch that it 
means letting the negro help do the 
work while you relax.” 

“So they marry you, do they?” asked 
my friend sadly. 

“They do!” said Mr. Jones. “They 
do!! They marry you, and you might 
do worse. She'll spend too much money 
on clothes, and the front room chairs 
won't be dusted, or Junior's ears 
scrubbed, and you'll have rice instead 
of Irish potatoes, but she'll be good to 
look at, and she'll call you ‘sugah,’ and 
you won't have to read anything heavy 
or go to lectures or climb mountains. 
You won't have to do a thing except 
support her. Men tell me that it’s a re- 
lief to be free that way.” 

Mr. Jones sighed: “There was a girl 
in Charleston,” he began, but he could 
not continue. We drank a silent toast 
to her before my friend asked gently: 
“Why?” 

“She called everyone ‘Honey,’ ” 
plained Mr. Jones. 

A few drinks later, the Holy Cross 
man interrupted Mr. Jones’ Southern 
Memoirs by saying: 

“Want t’ hear bout Yankee women? 
One ruined m’ life an’ I want t’ know 
why.” 

“Gladly, gladly, my boy,” said Mr. 
Jones, “glad to oblige. Yankee women 
would baffle Solomon, but I know ‘em. 
Was brought up by a mother and two 
maiden aunts and had three sisters. 
Every last one explained why New 
England has a spinster problem. 


ex- 





“Up here among the rocks and fish 
and ancestors, our women can’t take 
things as they are . . . just let out a 
yip and be natural. If they could they'd 
be world-beaters. They've got more 
stuff to work with than any other 
women: plenty of brains, and good 
looks, and more than enough charac- 
ter. But will they use them; will they, 
I ask? No, they won't! 

“In the first place, they're too cau- 
tious. Just take the way they act with 
men. An Atlanta girl will have kissed 
fifteen men and swopped fraternity 
pins three times while one of ours with 
twice as much natural come-hither is 
finding out whether he’s from Harvard 
or Yale or who his mother’s people 
were. Up here a man’s guilty until he’s 
passed the tests, but a lot of fellows 
don’t wait for the verdict. It isn’t that 
the Boston or Hartford girl necessarily 
wants to marry him; she’s willing to be 
a good egg, but she’s just naturally con- 
servative. When she’s sure he’s sterling 
and hall-marked, she still won't relax 

she’s got to have a reason forevery- 
thing she does. 

“A Colorado girl runs around loco 
because she likes to, and an Alabama 
maiden flirts for the same reason, but 
a New England Priscilla has to be sure 
that she isn’t acting strangely. When 
she’s convinced that tradition, the Vin- 
cent Club, her parents, and The First 
National Bank approve, she'll gladly be 
a good sport, one of the best in the 
world but as I say, a lot of men haven't 
the time to spare, and besides it scares 
them to see so much purpose and mean- 
ing in life.” 

“Lots of ’em do get married,” said 
my friend. “I wouldn't dare, but there 
are strong men.” 

“Of course they get married,” agreed 
Mr. Jones, “and a neo-Puritan spouse 
and matron is one of our noblest gifts 
to civilization. (And that was a sen- 
tence, boys! Who says I’m not hittingon 
all fours?) One of those noble women 
will run a house, a husband, two clubs, 
and a dozen odd charities, and not bat 


an eyelash. And if they don’t find a 
man who is worthy, they're still an 
asset. While a Michigan bridge- 
player is choosing the wallpaper for the 
guest room, a Yankee girl will have 
pushed some sort of a frontier a mile.” 

“Through all your praise I seem to 
detect a note of carping criticism of our 
New England womanhood. Am I cor- 
rect?”’ asked an austere man in the cor- 
ner with some ale. 

“Huh?” asked Mr. Jones, and my 
friend said he hadn't heard such dic- 
tion since his college days. 

“Ye don’t seem t’ like our gals, do 
ye?” translated the austere man. Mr. 
Jones pondered. “Brother,” he finally 
said, “I don’t know. If I'd never left 
home I'd say they were the noblest 
women I ever saw.” My friend pointed 
out that in such a case Mr. Jones 
wouldn’t have seen any other kinds of 
women. 

“That's just it,” said Mr. Jones sor- 
rowfully. “I left home. I'd be a happier 
man if I hadn't. I’d be married to a 
Phi Bete from Mt. Wellsmith an’ our 
house 'd be serene an’ placid, an’ little 
Junior's nose 'd be wiped, an’ we'd 
have tickets for the symphony, an’ we'd 
read good books, an’ she'd be full o’ 
poise an’ save money an’ go walkin’ 
with me, an’ I'd be livin’ up to her 
standards even if she did forget t’ pow- 
der her nose, an’ I'd be a better man, 
but I left home.” 

“And what does the future hold for 
you in the way of friend- 
ships?” asked the austere man. “Are 
you returning to your native heath and 
woo some Puritan maiden?” 

Mr. Jones looked at the questioner 
for a long sad moment. When he spoke, 
his voice was husky. 

“I wish I could,” he said. “I wish I 
could. I'd like nothing better 'n t' be a 
Priscilla’s husband, but ” and he 
stopped. 

My friend said that he wanted to 
know the whole truth it might 
keep him from making a mistake; why 
couldn’t Mr. Jones marry a nice girl 
with a purpose in life? 

“I feel like a traitor,” said Mr. Jones, 
“but the truth is,” he braced himself, 
“the truth is I like ‘em cute an’ 
clinging.” 

There was a hushed silence; then the 
austere man rose and called to the bar- 
tender: 

“Mix seven mint juleps.” 

To us he said: “While we are wait- 
ing, it would be a fitting tribute if we 
sang Dixie.” 

“Thank 
Jones. 


feminine 


you, brother,” said Mr. 
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ALONG NEW ENGLANDS 


L IS EASY TO SEE that New 
Hampshire’s best known authors writ- 
ing today have no common denomina- 
tor, such as can be found in Maine and 
Vermont. Four of the best books about 
recent day New Hampshire are: The 
Hill Country of Northern New Eng- 
land, its social and economic history, 
1790-1930 by Harold Fisher Wilson 
(published by the Columbia University 
Press, 1936); Let Me Show You New 
Hampshire by Ella Shannon Bowles; 
the New Hampshire Guide, prepared 
for publication by Charles E. White, 
State Director, and Cornelius Wey- 
gandt’s The White Hills; Mountains of 
New Hampshire from Winnepesaukee 
to Washington. 

Harold Wilson’s book is one of a 
series of non-technical but authorita- 
tive books on American agriculture, 
and if the other volumes in the series 
can match the graceful writing and in- 
teresting presentations of factual ma- 
terial in The Hill Country of North- 
ern New England, this project will 
reach a high water mark. 

As a back drop for New Hampshire 
authors, let Ella Shannon Bowles of 
Pittsfield now of Franconia show you 
her native state. Let Me Show You 
New Hampshire is not a history nor is 
it a guide book, but, as the author says, 
a series of her own personal impres- 








Pinchot 
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Il. New Hampshire 


BY MARION E. DODD 


This is the third in a series of six 
articles on New England’s better 
known authors and publishers 


sions supplemented by some historical 
research for detail. 

Ella Bowles, an authority on the his- 
tory of rural crafts, has also lent great 
impetus to the handicrafts movement 
by her two books, Homespun Handi- 
crafts and Handmade Rugs, as well as 
by her many articles in magazines. She 
has written another book of interest to 
all craftsmen and collectors About An- 
tiques. The story of this utilization of 
native art and skill is full of suggestions 
for other New England states, by way 
of furniture and model making, bas- 
ketry weaving, metal work, woodcarv- 
ing, foods, etc. Mrs. Bowles has also 
written some excellent books for chil- 
dren, Hubert the Happy and Children 
of the Border. 

Cornelius Weygandt’s The White 
Hilis is a labor of love, a tribute to a 
cherished country. This author has 
transplanted himself to Sandwich 
(from Pennsylvania) for a good portion 
of the year, so that even the people in 
New Hampshire Neighbors would say 
that he has made the grade and is not 
merely that anomaly, a neither-here- 
nor-there summer person. He has for 
many years interpreted various sections 
of the country to a small but in- 
tensely interested audience: Wissa- 
hickon Hills, The Blue Hills, The Red 
Hills concern Pennsylvania. In 1936 
Weygandt wrote a book about Vic- 
torian poetry as it affected America 
called The Time of Tennyson. His 
study of English poetry of today 
against an American background is en- 
titled The Time of Yeats. 

The fourth book, the New Hamp- 
shire Guide is of course essential as a 
reference book. Next year it will be 
squeezed into a one volume guide to 
the whole country, a valuable addition 
to America’s library. 

A fellow townsman of Cornish has 
said that Winston Churchill has done 
more for New Hampshire than any 
other citizen. Born in St. Louis, a grad- 





BOOK TRAILS 


uate of the Naval Academy, editor and 
journalist, Churchill retired on his 
marriage in 1895, to Cornish to devote 
all of his time to writing. In 1903 he 
served in \the legislature. In 1912 he 
ran for Governor on the Progressive 
ticket, and the story of that campaign, 
the corruption of state politics, was the 
background of his best novel Coniston. 
Churchill’s novels sold in editions of 
500,000 copies. His books reflected the 
problems which were uppermost in 
the minds of his large public; politics, 
the modern church, the business world, 
all written with a thesis in the interests 
of reform. As W. L. Phelps said some- 
where, the historian of the future could 
get a fairly accurate idea of the state of 
the public mind from 1900 to 1915 in 
social, political and religious America, 
by reading these stories of Winston 
Churchill. 

Richard Carvel, The Crisis, The 
Crossing, Mr. Crewe’s Career and A 
Modern Chronicle, though distinctly 
dated, are significant today from the 
point of view of the changing world. 

It is interesting in view of Church- 
ill’s passion to right things, to know 
that Jonathan Edwards was an ances- 
tor, as were the Puritan Yale Dwights 
through Margaret Van Horn Dwight, 
granddaughter of Jonathan Edwards, 
who thundered himself out of North- 
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| Mrs. Edward MacDowell, founder and in- 
defatigable worker for the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


Na. too many years ago, a 


composer's petite wife (she likes to de- 
| scribe herself as a tiny “tug that moves 
great ocean liners into the sea” when 
she looks back upon her great work) 
came to Peterborough and bought a 
farm for $1,500. On that farm she 
learned how complete isolation was to 


The 





become so necessary to her composer 
husband, Edward MacDowell . . . iso- 
lation and yet the company of people 
and family after working hours. 

Upon his death, Mrs. MacDowell saw 
how the meaning and depth of her hus- 
band’s experience could mean so much 
to other creative artists and from that 
humble yet firm beginning has come 
the world renowned colony at Peterbor- 
ough where so many artists, and musi- 
cians, and writers have been helped to 
the full expression of themselves and 
their art. 

Mrs. MacDowell asks for nothing for 
herself in this tremendous work. It has 
always been, “these colonists here must 
be given everything MacDowell had. 
I through a lifetime of seeing how 
these people have benefited can call 
upon my experience of the value of this 
colony to them.” It has been a work of 
half a century, a valuable work, inspired 
only by has 
given a colony such as the MacDowell 
Colony to 


its successful results, that 


America. It would be no ex 
aggeration to say that this Colony is 
probably America’s outstanding con- 
tribution to the letters and art of the 
world. 

Space does not allow here any ade 
quate list of achievements 
which may be traced directly to the Col- 
ony. Suffice it to savy that Edwin Arling- 
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at 
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colonists live in studios joined together through the woods of the Colony by roads. Typical of the storm havoc is the road from 
Mrs. MacDowell’s headquarters, “Hillcrest,” to the Chapman Studio. The MacDowell log cabin presents a view that would sicken 


any artist. 


ton Robinson, Elinor Wylie, Thornton 
Wilder, Willa Cather, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Du Bose Heyward, Leonora 
Speyer, Aaron Copeland, Henry F. Gil- 
bert, Carl Carmer, and literally hun- 
dreds of others, have found refuge and 
inspiration here in MacDowell’s beau- 
tiful woods. 

Today, Mrs. MacDowell faces an- 
other great crisis. For years she has la- 
bored that continue to 
function. In personal lectures, concerts, 
interviews, letters, and telephone calls 
she has pled with America for support 

and she has won it. 

Now comes the hurricane. From the 
pictures you see here, obviously a major 
forest reparation job is needed. No ar 
tist could work in view of these fallen 
friends, the trees, around them. Chop- 
pers are working, yes, but their job is 
long and of many months’ duration 
And, it will take and more 
money, to keep these choppers going at 


this Colony 


money, 


the tangled wreckage almost every acre 

of the Colony evidences. America owes 
this much to Mrs. Edward MacDowell 

of Peterborough, New Hampshire. It 
owes her its support in getting the Col- 

ony cleared and once again back to 
where she has so earnestly and selflessly 
brought it. Your immediate donation, | 
no matter how small, would 
much. 


mean 


R. S. 








ampton. His Churchill ancestor landed 
in Plymouth in 1693, so it would seem 
that gravitating to New England was 
a more or less natural curve for him to 
follow. No books have come 
Winston Churchill since 1918. 
Percy Mackaye, dramatist, poet, lec- 
turer, is also a Cornish man and the 
author of many books. One of the most 
interesting of his projects was the trans- 
lation with J. S. P. Tatlock, of Chaucer 
into The Modern Reader's Chaucer. 
Hundreds of people could never have 
broken through the difficult barrier of 
Middle English language, had the way 


from 


not been eased by these collaborators. 

The third in a Cornish trio of writ- 
ers is Philip Littell, journalist and edi- 
tor. Books and Things and This Way 
Out have come from the pen of this 
well-known editor of The New Repub- 
lic in its early days. Herbert Faulkner 
West, Professor of English at Dart- 
mouth College has given us his Mod- 
ern Book Collecting for the Impecuni- 
ous Amateur, a book for the book lover 
who has the “feel” for a good book, and 
for the collector of books, whose funds 
are limited. Professor West tells how to 
collect available modern first editions 


“for the sheer joy of reading and own- 
ing.” He writes for the amateur, the 
beginner, and is a boon to the young 
student, who in a welter of facts, won- 
ders how to indulge his or her instinc- 
tive taste for books in some systematic 
way. The book is so friendly (like its. 
charming author) that for any bookish 
person it contains delightful discussion 
full of suggestions for reading more 
widely. It records such talk as might be 
tossed across a warm fireside on some 
cold evening in Professor West's own 
library. 

A Dartmouth man, who, I remem- 
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Eric P. KELLY 


Polish reconstruction work after the 
war has earned him four of Poland’s 
highest awards. He is now Professor of 
Journalism at Dartmouth. 











ber, in his undergraduate days was in- 
terested in fine books, is Alexander 
Laing, now assistant librarian of the 
magnificent college library. He aided 
in making an exhibit by the Hamp- 
shire Bookshop of rare books, first edi- 
tions and manuscripts, some years ago, 
a great success. His poetic gift was even 
then evident, and in 1927 he was joint 
author with Richard Lattimore of 
Hanover Poems. Fools Errand was pub- 
lished in 1928, and Wine and Physic in 
1934. I agree with Mr. West that his 
talent lies in this direction rather than 
in fiction. But as he has given birth to 
the Dr. Scarlett detective stories, The 
Haunted Omnibus, The Cadaver of 
Gideon Wyck and The Sea Witch, has 
come out of his fertile mind we are 
yarranted in watching Alexander 
Laing’s future in this direction, too. 
Another member of the Dartmouth 
English department who has made a 
valuable contribution to the general 
reader is Sidney Cox, who in a brief 
estimate or interpretation of Robert 
Frost, in a little book called Robert 
Frost Original “Ordinary Man,” has 
said the important things about Amer- 
ica’s great poet. Cox’s appreciation is 
only thirty-five pages and we would 
suggest to the author and publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., that they issue it in 
pamphlet form for more general dis- 
tribution. It is absolutely “right” and 
it must be agreeable to Robert Frost to 
have so unlabored and simple and true 
an interpretation to offset some other 
gallant attempts “to put him down.” 
Dartmouth’s professor of journal- 
ism, Eric Kelly, is a reporter of parts, 
turned professor and writer of juve- 
niles. He has lectured at the Polish 
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University of Krakow, and from this 
experience was born one of his best 
books, The Trumpeter of Krakow, 
awarded the John Newberry medal in 
1928 “for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for 
children.” His last book, At the Sign of 
the Golden Compass, full of action and 
excitement, concerns the background 
of the history of printing. The ignor- 
ance and ignoring of the history and 
art of the book from elementary 
schools through most colleges is ap- 
palling. Here is a gorgeous book for 
youngsters on the beginnings of the 
business and art of typography in the 
time of the great Christopher Plantin. 

James W. Goldthwaite, professor of 
Geology and field worker, has written 
for the New Hampshire Academy of 
Science a handbook, Geology of New 
Hampshire. The fact that there are 
handy pocket books on wild flowers, 
insects, animals, mushrooms, ferns and 
rocks and minerals is an asset to any 
nature lover. Prof. Goldthwaite’s book 
is the authoritative book on the rocks 
of New Hampshire. 

Hanover is also fortunate in being 
able to claim Alice Van Leer Carrick 
(Mrs. Prescott Skinner), a hostess who 
presides with genius in the old Daniel 
Webster house. Mrs. Skinner is one of 
four New Hampshire women who are 
authorities on the history and _ back- 
ground of antiques. Her books Collec- 








Brown Bros. 
SEWELL Forp’s saw-edge collar keeps his 
chin up, so he says, but he can’t explain 
the sour expression except by the fact 
that he may have been plotting to bite 
the photographer’s leg. Or perhaps, he 
adds, he has mistaken this for a go-get- 
ter pose that will influence editors and 
put friends in their places, in which 
event, he has hopes the mood mellowed 
up after luncheon. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 





Florida News Illustrated 


Editor, journalist, artist, — perhaps 
America’s most important novelist. Is 
now working on another book. 











tors Luck (just out in a reasonably 
priced reprint edition), The Next-to- 
Nothing House, Collectors Luck in 
France, Collectors Luck in England, 
Collectors Luck in Spain are all treas- 
ures for the amateur. Shadows of Our 
Ancestors (one of the few perfect book 
titles by the way) concerns Mrs. Skin- 
ner’s magnificent collection of sil- 
houettes and is an indispensable book 
of reference. Mother Goose for An- 
tique Collectors, a collaboration, is full 
of the humor of the game and heartily 
recommended for all those who have 
lost their sense of humor and sense of 
proportion in the pursuit! 

Ella Shannon Bowles’ interest in the 
old handcrafts has been mentioned. 
Marion Nicholl Rawson of East Alstead 
is the third of New Hampshire’s 
women to specialize in the study of an- 
tiques and country crafts. Mrs. Raw- 
son is a member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) and has for 
years worked along constructive lines 
on certain social maladjustments. She 
has made herself New Hampshire's au- 
thority on the useful and domestic arts 
of bygone days. May I suggest to the 
author and her publishers an omnibus 
volume (now that the first costs of 
printing and generous illustration have 
been met) which would be of encyclo- 
pedic importance. Because of the great 
interest and authenticity of these books 
“her happy mixture of knowledge, ex- 
perience and human interest” for all 
Americans, a detailed description of 
her books follows: 


Of the Earth Earthy tells the full, rich story 
of early American industries, from factories, 
foundries, and mines to wampum mints, hop- 
yards and shipyards. 




















Ross SAGENDORPH . . 
insistence of 


. “only upon the 
subscribers that 
they are entitled to know what a guy 
with a name like that could possibly 
look like. Requests for their money 
back, now that they have seen, will not 
be honored at the box office.” 


certain 











Handwrought Ancestors is the seventh of a 
group of books which Mrs. Rawson has writ- 
ten on the early life of America and in which 
she covers practically every field of Colonial 
endeavor. 

In Candle Days she has given us the inti- 
mate life of the early home, the spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and the food of the early 
settlers, their lighting devices, the place of the 
domestic animal in the scheme of things, the 
cures, and simple whittled needs. 

Country Auction is a heart-appealing story 
of the breaking up of an old homestead estab- 
lished during the Revolutionary War, the 
tales told of the old things as they are brought 
out for sale, and the great day when the red 
flag is nailed to the maple tree. 

When Antiques Were Young deals with the 
early social customs, the quilting and stone 
bees, going to Meeting, the old red school 
houses, singing schools, life about the great 
open chimneyplace, the dancing of old Money 
Musk and other beloved and 
“contras.” 

From Here to Yender takes us along the old 
country roads, those lanes which were open 
to all men, with their endless panorama of 
house and field, mountain and brook, school 
and burying place. While the first three of 
Mrs. Rawson's books are illustrated with 
camera snapshots, this one and those which 
follow are illustrated by her own pen. 

Sing, Old House tells the story of our early 
American building, its period differences and 
sectional variances, written in the language of 
the layman. In between the lines one senses 
an appeal for the preservation of our old 
houses in the form and spirit in which they 
were built. A list of houses still standing from 
the 1600s makes a beginning toward a fuller 
cataloging of these old treasures. 

Little Old Mills follows the streams and the 
tides where millstones were turned by water 
power, and searches out those high places 
where once mighty sweeps caught the wind 
and ground the grain to powder. 


“squares” 


Helen R. Albee of Silver Lake is the 
fourth New Hampshire woman who 


has been immersed in rural industry 
and taken to her pen in its behalf. In 
1897 she established the Abnakee Rug 
Industry, the first rural industry in 
America to develop rug making as 
a handicraft. Prominently identified 
with the Arts and Craft movement, she 
wrote Abnakee Rugs, a Manual on 
Rug Making in 1901. Hardy Plants for 
Cottage Gardens would indicate that 
horticulture is another main issue in 
this interesting woman’s life. 

Old Exeter harbors a famous boy of 
eighty two, who has made the country 
rock with laughter at intervals since 
1904. The Real Diary of a Real Boy 
rollicked into the world that year and 
down to 1929, Plupy and his friends 
and enemies have kept descending on 
us unexpectedly. He would! 1929 was 
the year of Plupy the Wirst Yet. Vocif- 
erously welcomed by all ages, Plupy is 
not isolated in the Juvenile book field. 
Everybody knows the author — Judge 
Henry A. Shute, lawyer, judge, hu- 
morist, author of nineteen books, 
columnist of the Exeter News Letter, 
lover of all outdoors, New Hampshire's 
best — still a boy. After rereading the 
Real Diary the other day I happened 








“The contours of my 


figure are very 
much like that of the Skeezicks in How 
ard R. Garis’ Uncle Wiggily stories, of 
which I have bought at least a couple of 
bushels for my two grandsons, Henry, 


now 14, and Richard, 2... . This is a 
very good likeness of me, if I do say it. 
But really, isn’t it tough to look like 
that? It’s a copy of one I drew for the 
firm that published my last three 
books.” —Henry A. Shute. 











Among Mr. Orcutt's abilities, besides 
that of author, is running a successful 
printing office and redesigning news 


papers. 

















to mention the book to one of the best 
English teachers in all the academies 
for boys in New England. He said that 
of all the books which record the feel- 
ings and experiences of childhood in 
the generation of our fathers, The Real 
Diary and Sequel are classics. Men rec- 
ommend them to their children be- 
cause these books are accurate and pro- 
foundly true. He ended by saying that 
they should be perpetually on book- 
seller’s shelves. The booksellers in turn 
speak for their potential customers 
and say: “Give us a Plupy Omnibus. In 
addition to the Plupy books there are 
high jinks to be found in The Country 
Band, The Country Lawyer and A Pro- 
fane and Somewhat Unreliable History 
of Exeter. 

Of several outstanding New Hamp- 
shire writers for boys and girls, W. F. 
Davis, author of Gilman of Redford 
is well remembered. Although not a 
native of New Hampshire, Mr. Davis 
spent the last years of his life in Exeter. 
Also from Exeter is Albertus T. Dud- 
ley, teacher turned author who wrote 
many school stories and _ historical 
tales, a few of which are The Half 
Miler, The Unofficial Prefect and 
The King’s Powder. A Spy of ’76 was 
his last book in 1933. 

Arthur Stanwood Pier, a master in 
St. Paul’s School in Concord, has been 
a teacher of English since 1930, but be- 
gan writing back in 1903. His school 
stories had the right mixture, and he 
achieved a Youth's Companion writer's 
popularity for years among boys. In 
1934 he did a history of St. Paul's 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Top row from left to right) Hortensia Beare was among the early settlers 
Ohio. She arrived in a saddle bag about 1835. Ample undergarments cover 
her kid body with its wooden hands and feet. Her head is of tinted porcelain 
Before the 1850's all dolls were imported . . . and a real American doll was 


whittled from wood or sewed from cloth. New England sea captains and 
ships played an important role in the story of American dolls . 
as they always did, dolls for their children from far off ports 


. bringing 


Phronsie Lawrence... of st -w England ancestry, brought fron 
England in 1835 to a small child in Gardiner, Maine 

‘Until Dawn’’ is the title of this photograph by Shirley Brundage, stu- 
dent photographer at Stoneleigh College. Miss Brundage comes from 
Canaan, Connecticut. Christmas, above all else, is the season of dol 
sometimes we older and more serious folks stop to wonder about the 
of these long forgotten playmates . only to be brought up too abru 
by a traffic cop or worse. Others, like Nina Shepard, who has so kindly fur- 
nished the pictures and other information herewith, are more practical about 
their dreaming . . . and really go to work . . . on a doll-collecting hobby 
Miss Shepard says it may be a game but it does rejuvenate. There are tl 
national doll collectors’ clubs and many local clubs 

Sally Biggers belonged in Richmond, Maine. She was in her prime 
1855 . just at the start of the Golden Era of Dolldom but her dress. 
a besprigged plum calico, hoop skirt style, belonged to a little girl of 1833 

Priscilla Hodges, a New Yorker, is one of those corn husk ladies who was 
made to pay her own way. Seamstresses ‘sewed out’ by the week and i 
they got through their sewing before their week was up, they turned out 
to Priscilla Hodges of the day from whatever material was at hand 

At left) Hattie Reid came off a Kennebec River boat in 1868 wears 
striped hand-knit stockings . . . has a beautiful china head undoubt- 
edly of German ancestry where the American doll, as we know it, found its 
origin. y 

Arnold Rutledge and Letitia Page. Arnold is about twelve inches tall 
comes from Columbus, Ohio, and is dressed in mulberry sateen pants and 
coat ... with a white lawn blouse. He 


was bought as a Christmas present 
in New York in 1871 
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Mary C. Konald 


it right) Comfort Peabody brown eyed, black hair, china he:z 

spent most of her years near Bath, Maine. Stands twenty two inches 
wears faded pink chaille dress and quilted petticoat and pantalets 
[here are two well-known types of New England dolls Bennington and 


Joel Ellas 


Lucinda Darrow from Bristol, Conn. In 1870 the Darrow Corpora 
tion began making dolls’ heads of rawhide (Lucinda had one). The kea 
was pressed into shape by machinery and then painted by hand. Later on 
one of the part conceived the idea of making rawhide belting for factory 
use because the material would not stretch. The company went bust ir 
1877. Why? Rats ate the belting and the dolls’ heads too. No kidding 

Bottom row from left to right) Molly Stark all wood, peg jointed, and 
sturdy in her height, 14 inches. She is of the late 18th century and of Dutcl 
origin. No American patented dolls can be found before 1858. Wax lolls are 
among the oldest now found, but honors in age and mechanism go to the 
old wooden dolls. There was not even a toy factory in the United States 
until 1836, at which time statistics show there was one in Massachusetts 

Suzette is Parisian . . . about 1850. When she was put to sleep, her * ) 


ing face’’ was turned on a spring to the front, replacing her daytime f 
with its lovely blue glass eyes. America's toy factories began to hum ab 
1850 or so. In Granville, Massachusetts, Silas Noble and J. P. Colley 
making drums, rolling hoops, ten pins, and other small toys. Fortunate ly, 
our ancestors had saving natures so that many of the old toys at lI 
have come down to us from old attic trunks 
Suzette asleep 

Alice Houeston and Hester Rutledge. The former was the doll chil 
Alice Houeston herself of the Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. Her quaint 
body is topped by a Staffordshire head and she is clothed in pink lawn 
all handmade 

Pamela Randolph made the trip from Connecticut to Iowa in 1840 in a 
Conestoga wagon. Winsome is the word for this dainty morsel of wax 

Penelope Adams must have been a fiery suffragette in her day, 1840. H 
home was Albany, New York. She wears a waterfall hair dress ar 
fascinating brown pop eyes 








W: spent Christmas, 1878, 
and New Year’s in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and while we lay at the dock in New 
Orleans discharging our cargo, our 
decks touched those of the Serena P. 
Smith from Maine. Her master was 
Captain Trim. After we had loaded we 
towed down the river with Captain 
Trim and the Serena P. Smith, little 
knowing what terrible things lay ahead 
of us, but once out of sight of land we 
lost the Serena for about a week o1 
more. Suddenly Joe’s voice called down 
the companionway “Come up on deck, 
Belle, the Serena is in sight.” I quickly 
responded and looking over the great 
expanse of water I asked, puzzled, 
“Where is she?” Joe pointed out, and 
way off in the distance I discerned the 
sails of the brig, but we were too far 
apart to signal. 

Our course took us through the 
Straits of Orchilla, between the At- 
lantic and the Caribbean Sea, about 16 
miles wide. Little Henry had been in 
his berth several hours. I had said 
good night to Joe and had gone below 
to prepare for bed. It was Joe’s watch 
on deck between nine and ten o'clock. 
I was lying quietly in my berth when 
suddenly, crash went the keel of the 
ship on the rocks—smash, smash, 
smash. The compact was fearful. Joe's 
voice rang out, “All hands aloft!” His 
voice sounded as though someone had 
a grip on his throat. His excitement 
was intense. All over the boat the crew 
came rushing aft to the top of the cabin. 
“Pull boys, pull, for God's sake, pull,” 
rang out Joe’s voice. The scuffling of 
the sailors’ feet, the sound of the cap- 
tain’s order, the lashing of the sea 
against the ship, lifting her up at each 
blow and slapping her down on the 
rocks, made a noise never to be for- 
gotten by those who experienced it. 

While all this commotion was going 
on, my brain was working like light- 
ning. | awakened my baby, told him 
something terrible had happened to 
the ship. I told him to dress quickly 
and to put on his best clothes. I did the 
same. Before Joe had time to call down 
to us, we were ready to leave the ship. 
I had a box of gold coin in my hand 
that Joe had put in my care. We 
started for the deck just as Joe called 
to us to dress quickly in our best 
clothes, so we could at least save some- 
thing good. We met Joe on the deck 
coming toward us. “Darling, we are 
ashore! Where, I don’t know in this 
darkness.” I asked if we were in danger 
and he answered, “No, not yet. Am not 
able to tell till daylight, but the Lizzie 
is done for.” Tremendous seas were 
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The Wreck of the 
“Lexzze Merry” 


By ISABELLE MERRY 


Here is a strange true tale of ship- 

wreck and piracy in the Caribbean. 

It happened to a Yankee Captain, 
his wife and little boy. 


rolling against us with terrible force. 
The ship would be lifted up on one 
wave and crashed against the rocks by 
another. Everything was slamming and 
slatting. The crew were gathering up 
the loose running gear, placing it in 
piles and doing their best to dismantle 
and save the sails from destruction. Joe 
was as pale as death as he put his arms 
around us, for the ship was on her 
beam ends and everything was on 
a slant. The first mate was in charge of 
the crew who were lowering sail and 
doing everything possible to take the 
strain off the masts and spars. Suddenly 
a call from the sail aloft rang out, “A 
man! A man!” We looked where the 
sailor was pointing and in the graying 
light saw a man wading toward us 
knee deep in water, struggling over the 
coral reef. We were astonished. Joe 
went to the side and called to the man 
“Who are you?” He called back “Brig 
Serena P. Smith, Capt. Trim.” We 
could hardly believe our ears, the 
Serena! Was all this a nightmare! Joe 
called back, “Where is your captain?” 
and the voice answered “Asleep on top 
of the house. No sleep since we struck, 
Tuesday. Who are you?” Joe told him. 
“Merry, Merry . ship and captain 
same name. Wife and child aboard.” 
The sailor disappeared in the gray 
light. Joe and I looked into each 
other’s eyes and Joe exclaimed, “My 
God! What a _ coincidence. That 
destiny should cause old Trim and us 
to meet again and in this place!” 

The man had hard work to arouse 
Capt. Trim. His was the sleep of ex- 
haustion and so strange was the man’s 
message that he could scarcely compre- 
hend the words. He thought he was 
dreaming. But when his mind cleared 
he jumped overboard and came over 
the reef to us. The sailor, it seems, was 
a foreigner with littke command of 
English, so he had had difficulty in 


making himself clear. I cannot tell you 
how surprised Capt. Trim was when 
he saw us standing on our wrecked 
ship. Neither can I convey any idea of 
the appearance of the man. He was a 
tall, raw-boned Yankee, redheaded, 
and now unshaved. He might have 
been a pirate captain in person, he 
looked so wild. His hair stood on end, 
his eyes were bleared, his shirt was 
turned away and his bony neck and 
hairy breast seemed almost inhuman. 
In a broken voice he cried out, “For 
God's sake, Merry, how did you come 
here?” Joe helped him on deck, which 
was practically under water on that 
side with billows constantly breaking 
over the other side of the ship. He told 
us his story and we told him ours. Here 
we both were wrecked on the same 
reef! Neither his instruments nor ours 
had recorded the danger. Had it been 
daylight we would have seen the 
shallow water. As Capt. Trim looked 
us over he exclaimed, “And your wife 
and boy on this damned reef!” He had 
sent his mate for help and expected 
him to return with a ship to salvage the 
wreck. His sailors had stripped the 
Serena of all available rigging, sails, 
etc., and it would be taken into port 
and sold. So he and Joe talked. We 
were all exhausted. ‘The pounding and 
crashing were awful. Joe had our mat- 
tresses laid out on the cabin floor close 
together and we all lay down to rest as 
best we could, Capt. Trim with us. He 
never returned to his vessel again. Two 
sailors stayed by our beds, keeping the 
lamp lighted, as it would go out every 
five minutes. Our mattresses would 
slide across the floor and the sailors 
would pull them up again and this is 
the way our nights were passed and 
these were the conditions under which 
we existed for three days and nights. 
Coffee and hard bread were served to us 
and as we drank the coffee slopped over 
us from the motion of the wrecked 
ship. In due time we heard, “Ship 
ahoy,” and Capt. Trim’s mate arrived. 

The second day out on our rescuer’s 
craft, we sighted a small steamer. She 
signaled us to stop, but we would not 
do so, for we found that she was a 
Venezuelan pirate boat. We tried to 
outsail her, but she fired on us and 
forced us to stop. We hove to and 
waited for the boat that she sent out to 
us. An English speaking officer came 
alongside and questioned us. We were 
told that no vessel could salvage her 
own rigging in Venezuelan waters and 
that we were their prisoners and must 
yield to them all of our belongings ex- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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I WENT TO BED as usual on 
Saturday evening, April 4, 1924, and 
when the sun rose the next morning, I 
had a nurse in constant attendance. 
During the night I had had three pro- 
fuse hemorrhages of the lungs accom- 
panied by a general collapse. In addi- 
tion I was doped to the eyes because of 
my overwhelming terror at the sight of 
so much blood, and consequently I 
was lightheaded. 

Thus began what was to become a 
twelve years’ struggle for health, eleven 
of those years to be spent in hospitals. 
After the initial breakdown I was 
never acutely ill that I was aware of, 
but I could not seem to make lasting 
progress. I was just draggin’ along, ap- 
parently accomplishing nothing, and 
so far as I could see, likely to spend the 
rest of my life arriving nowhere. 

After eleven weeks I was taken home 
from the hospital, weak and deadly 
tired all the time. I was told to “take it 
easy.” I didn’t know how. All my life 
I had been busy doing things. My idea 
of resting was anything that could be 
done sitting down. Reading and play- 
ing with my yellow kitten soon palled. 
I had no strength and never climbed 
stairs unless I actually had to, but on 
the other hand I could not relax. The 
old Yankee maxim of “wearing out, 
not rusting out,” seemed to impel me 
to keep busy and not waste time. 

For several years my father had as- 
sisted in sending out the Christmas 
Seals, sold every year to raise money to 
carry on tuberculosis prevention work 
In addition he had written a series of 
articles on general health which were 
published weekly in our local paper 
under the heading of “Keep Well 
Talks,” sponsored by the Tuberculosis 
Association. While loafing about the 
house, I came across the clippings of 
these articles. “Huh, I could do those 
myself!” I assured my father, with my 
usual modesty. “Well, why don’t you?” 
he replied. So I did. I wrote one a week 
for eighteen weeks, and I stopped at 
number eighteen only because I was 
flat on my back again from another 
hemorrhage! I began to wonder if it 
wouldn't be a good idea to defer giving 
further advice on keeping well until I 
was able to keep out of a sickbed my- 
self. 

Although the loss of blood was ex- 
tremely small this time, the same col- 
lapse accompanied it, and once more it 
was weeks before I could raise myself 
up in bed. Eventually I was up and 
around again, but no stronger than be- 
fore. 

A well-to-do friend of the family now 


JUST 
DRAGGIN’ ALONG 


BY MARY E. CREDEFORD 


This is the season for purchasing 

Tuberculosis Seals. Such revealing 

experiences as this one give those 
seals a real meaning 


offered to send me to Saranac Lake, 
and I agreed at once to go. I would 
have gone to Timbuctoo if going there 
had promised a return of my former 
well-being. 

Accompanied by my mother, I ar- 
rived at the Trudeau Sanatorium, situ- 
ated four miles from Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., in July, 1925. While waiting to 
be admitted as a patient, I sat in the 
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Tuberculosis 


lobby and saw a group of husky-ap- 
pearing young people talking and 
laughing in the reception room, and 
every so often, after a hasty glance 
around lest some nurse or doctor be 
passing, they would dance a few steps 
to the music from the victrola. Ex- 
hausted from my journey and barely 
able to sit up, I wondered dully if I 
was to be the only sick person there. 

At the end of a week’s examinations, 
X-rays and general observation, I went 
to the doctor to hear what he had to 
say about my condition. Up to now I 
had not been able to glean any infor- 
mation from anybody, and I expected 
the same evasiveness here. I was rudely 
awakened. “You have moderately ad- 
vanced tuberculosis, with a small cavity 
in the upper right lobe,” he assured 
me. “The disease is confined chiefly to 
the right side, extending from here to 
here,” (demonstrating a large area on 
his own chest). “You should plan to 
stay here for six months.” 


I got to my feet, speechless from 
shock. I did not believe he told me the 
whole truth. He must be letting me 
down easy as three other doctors had 
done previously. I went to the door. I 
turned back. “Is that very bad?” I 
wanted to know. “Bad enough,” he re- 
plied dryly. I went out, down the stairs, 
back to the cottage where I lived. | 
expected to be dead in six months. 

I shared a delightful porch with a 
woman of perhaps 35, who was a nurse. 
She had taken the “cure” years before, 
but had come back for a year’s rest. She 
noticed my exceeding glumness and 
questioned me. She assured me that it 
was customary for the patients there to 
be told the truth about themselves, and 
that I could depend on what the doc- 
tors told me. She explained that it was 
up to me to obey the rules and make 
the most of my opportunities. She lent 
me books on tuberculosis written for 
patients, and I devoured them and 
took heart. 

The cool summer days, the invigorat- 
ing nights, the excellent food and my 
new outlook began to bring results. My 
appetite improved, I gained in weight 
and strength, I was on my way back to 
health! At the end of six months my 
X-rays showed marked improvement 
and the small cavity had drawn to- 
gether and entirely disappeared. | 
made arrangements to stay on for a 
time. 

At the end of a year, in 1926, I began 
working in the statistical office two 
hours a day to try myself out. Although 
I had improved, I was still troubled 
with shortness of breath on exertion, as 
in climbing stairs, and by nausea in 
the morning. In other ways I was very 
fortunate, for I never developed a 
cough (no, not in all twelve years! I 
should tell that to Bob Ripley!) nor 
elevated temperature, nor pleurisy, not 
any one of the many tuberculosis com- 
plications that can arise. I had merely 
hemorrhages and digestive troubles. 
No operations, or special treatments 
aside from bed rest, were ever found 
necessary. Ordinarily a person with my 
lung involvement and favorable prog- 
nosis, under similar conditions, should 
recover in two or three years, and be 
able to do full time work in five years 
or less. But I had to be different. 

In this year’s time I had been able to 
observe health changes in my fellow 
patients and see for myself what 
brought them about. A patient who 
followed the rules to the letter, impos- 
ing rigid self-discipline, showed im- 
provement in nearly all instances (for 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Is A LITTLE EARLY yet for skiing in Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, but it won’t be long now, and further- 
more, it’s never too early for the skier’s plans. The 
real reason for these pictures is, though, that YANKEE 
has been taking pictures at Tuckerman’s each year 
now, for the past three years, only to find that when 
April comes around, when the pictures really should 
be used, it is spring elsewhere and most of our readers 
just wouldn’t see the point. So, here they are now, a 
fitting frontispiece to our first real winter number. 


From the road in Pinkham Notch, N. H., near Joe 
Dodge’s A. M. C. hut you’ll find cars parked for 2% 
miles and more. Top — Cloud-capped Mount Washing- 
ton. Center Raymond Cascade. Right — Huntington 
Ravine. To the left is Tuckerman’s Ravine, New England’s 
natural skiing bowl. You wa'k up from this road. 

Some walk up. Some ski up the winding trail intc e 
Ravine. But all enjoy the scenic beauties as thev go. 

The last hard pull is over the littie headwall leading 
into the Ravine. Here the skiers usually stop for a brief 
rest. 

Up and over is the rule and it’s not child’s play no 
matter how you view it. Of course, you can always fool 
around at the base and watch the others. That’s fun, too 

Coming over the headwall is dangerous business, and 
can be fully appreciated by only a few. Here’s a spill that 
won’t end for a while yet. 

Experienced skiers, such as Charles Dudley of Han- 
over, N. H., seen here executing a Christiania turn, can 
be trusted on these major slopes. Others have their 
innings, too. One of the nice things about Tuckerman’s 
is you can take just about as much of it as you care to 
tackle, and what you don’t take probably won’t mind a 
bit. 

What it looks like over “lip” of the headwall. Skiers 
may be seen on the “‘floor’’ 1,000 feet below. 

Tuckerman’s Ravine. Looks small here but it really 
ain’t! That snow covers boulders big as houses. 

Photos by W. Edward White, Winston Pote, 
Christine Reid and Rev. Wales 
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I r IS A HARD BLOW for a young 
fellow with romance and idealism in 
his heart to gaze on matchless scenery 
from some Alpine peak and to ski 
down through glittering, fantastic 
fields of snow to a charming little 
hamlet and to hear the strains of a 
Strauss waltz ride upward through the 
crystal air, vibrant, thrilling, and so 
much a part of the atmosphere — or to 
clump into an ancient gasthof and 
bow a cheerful “Gruss Gott” to some 
smiling, brown-faced Tyrolean — and 
then suddenly to feel that the whole 
is nothing but commercialism emptied 
of human sentiment. 

But this had been Dana Gale’s ex- 
perience, and straightway he had de- 
veloped a harsh opinion of the Aus- 
trians. They were a haughty race 
which looked with contempt upon the 
peoples from across the borders; they 
were silver-tongued dictators who 
talked in glowing terms of beauty and 
fraternity in order to pad their pock- 
etbooks with foreign currency. But, 
when all the fancy phrases had died 
in the air, yes, in the final analysis, 
the only relationship between Dana 
Gale and the Austrians was one of 
business — give and take. 

But Dana Gale, the Yankee, had 
made a great mistake. It so happened 
that he had learned his skiing under 
one teacher and had fallen into the 
error of basing his opinions only on 
his knowledge of the one man, one 
arrogant opportunist —there are many 
of them in the world; they rise or fall 
at the turn of a coin, but the destinies 
of the millions are controlled by their 
selfishness. 

Under the delusion he admitted 
that these skiers of the Alps were force- 
ful teachers; but he returned cold 
cash for what he received, and he saw 
each phrase and grandiloquent ges- 
ture designed to sweat more money 
from his purse, more and more, to 
serve the petty ends of the autocratic 
master. There was no congeniality in 
Austria. There was only a lesson in 
soulless reality. 

But he had not known, at the time, 
that he was to fulfil a contract with a 
ski school in New Hampshire and 
grow to know another of these skiers, 
or that all cynicism would leave his 
heart, and that he, like others, would 
long to return to the Arlberg and see 
the stupendous panorama about him, 
so white, so clear, so magnificent. He 
was filled with too much bitterness to 
know that a change could come. 

A Tyrolean arrived in Jackson 
shortly before Christmas — a rustic fel- 


ANSCHLUSS 


BY TYLER MICOLEAU 


Skiing, more so than any other sport, 
has always contributed much to 
International good will, now the 
shadow of the dictators heel on —? 


PORTRAITS BY MARGARET NOYES 


low by the name of Koessler who 
walked about in a kind of melancholy 
and spoke only monosyllables of Eng- 
lish. He had a large nose and a heavy 
jaw, and dark circles pressed beneath 
his small, black eyes. He was a differ- 
ent style of skier from the one Dana 
had known so well. He was dull. He 
had none of that evanescent play of 
humor about his eyes or that grand 
manner and poise which drew ladies 
to ski schools in spite of cold weather 
or difficult exercise. Jackson had 
drawn a bye, Dana thought, when 
Jackson had brought Franz Koessler 
across the Atlantic to direct her ski 
school. 

But the young Yankee was laboring 
under the old misapprehension; for 
Koessler had something else — some- 
thing far more important. 

On the day Koessler was to move to 
a fashionable hotel in Jackson, Dana 
made the discovery. Sometime the 





FRANZ KOESSLER 


precedent had been set for a director 
of skiing to take the best a town had 
to offer in the way of living facilities, 
but the Austrian had arrived before 
his rooms were ready and had shared 
a humble lodging with Dana and two 
other instructors. Twice, Dana had 
explained the situation to him, but 
Koessler had answered with vague- 
ness and had gone about his business 
with indifference and torpidity, mak- 
ing no preparations for moving and 
seeming to find no relish in remaining 
where he was. Again Dana explained, 
carefully and in the simplest English 
that he knew, that the present ar- 
rangement was temporary and that the 
time had come to move to a permanent 
place. 

“You mean | 
hotel?” 

Dana sighed with relief. At last the 
man had understood. 

“And you go, too?” Koessler asked, 
bewildered. “And the others? They 
go?” 

“No, Franz, it is only for you. For 
us it will cost much. For you it will 
cost nothing.” 


I go from this to 


With his lips parted in an expres- 
sion half of ignorance and half of in- 
credulousness, Franz stared at Dana 
Gale. Finally he said, “I don’t go. This 
is my house.” Then he turned and 
went to his room. 

Dana was dumbfounded. Could it 
be that this fellow, an Austrian and a 
famous skier, preferred the pounding 
radiators and small roome of the East 
Wing to what he could have else- 
where? Could it be that he chose 
Mother Barnard’s cooking to the gar- 
nished varieties on the hotel menu? 
But the words had been spoken with 
a strange conviction, this is my house, 
as though he had said, “But I don't 
understand; there is no reason! Every- 
thing is right as it is; they can’t make 
me move. No, I don’t go!” 

After this experience, Dana studied 
the foreigner under a different light, 
and behind the ennui and fogginess 
he found a genuine desire for compan- 
ionship and understanding. Franz 
Koessler cared nothing for wealthy 
display or sumptuous surroundings — 
this is my house; this is my home be- 
cause my friends are here — and he 
cared little for money except to send 
more to those who ran the little farm 


on the Moos, high on the side of the 
Lechteler Alpen. 

But Dana could not be blamed for 
his mistakes. How could he be ex- 
pected to judge the man rightly when 
he heard only childish, stumbling 
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English and saw only the puerile ges- 
tures of a lonely boy who was a quarter 
of the way around the globe from the 
home which he had never left for 
more than a few days at a time. Franz 
Koessler was a skier of note, but 
underneath he was the son of a Tyro- 
lean farmer, simple and wholesome in 
his ambition, a man of the soil who 
asked only for companionship in re- 
turn for conscientiousness. 

He learned the Yankee vernacular, 
gradually, and he loosed his anima- 
tion and intellect. Suddenly some- 
thing developed in the school which 
had never been there before, an esprit 
de corps, an undercurrent of intensity 
and joy, and a rare feeling of oneness 
between Franz and the boys with 
whom he worked. They were always 
together. At the end of each day they 
returned to the East Wing for tea 
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and Mother Barnard’s incomparable 
doughnuts. “And now we are home to 
our house,” he would say, as he rubbed 
his hands together and walked toward 
the door of the kitchen while Mother 
Barnard unscrewed the top of the 
doughnut jar and looked at him over 
her spectacles. The litthe man with 
the tired eyes was different now. 
Strangely, the hard face became more 
and more appealing, and the small, 
black eyes seemed to sparkle with a 
wonderful luster. 

His success was colossal. It started 
like a little whirlpool which gradually 
increased its centripetal force and 
drew all people toward its core, first 
Dana, then the other instructors, then 
pupils of the school, hotel operators 
— all who came close enough to Franz 
to feel the magnetism of his person- 
ality. 





ARTHUR DOUCETTE 
All five of these were Koessler’s pupils 


A complete change seemed to have 
come over him. The man who had 
shuffled about with such lack of in- 
spiration now was charmingly viva- 
cious and imaginative, and his face — 
the face which had seemed too plain 
and inflexible to light with humor 
except stupidly—now revealed ex- 
pressions warmer by far than those of 
the paragon of Teutonic beauty 
which Dana had learned to hate. His 
attractiveness was almost hypnotic. 
But there was nothing posed or sophis- 
ticated about him. He came from the 
Alpine soil, and he had the Alpine 
vigor and love and music in his heart 
—a love which went beyond verbose 
statements of sentiment; Franz Koes- 
sler was real. 

The ski school in Jackson was a 
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flourishing organization during those 
weeks in January and February. Day 
after day tea was served over the 
checkered tablecloth of the East Wing 
to laughing skiers, and there was sel- 
dom an evening when Franz and his 
companions were not invited to join 
some other group for dinner or spirited 
conversation. Few came to the school 
who did not return again and again 
to share in the happy whirl. 

But, something in the structure of 
civilization could not allow this re- 
markable development in the White 
Mountains. No, something in interna- 
tional relationships had to reach in 
and take Franz Koessler from the cen- 
ter of the dynamic circle which he had 
built. News came daily from Europe 
— those terrible, indefinite headlines 
which would tear the heart of any 


(Continued on page 43) 
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THE FIRST BOSTON 
DIRECTORY 


By A. J. PEEL 


I HAVE discovered a little book of 
fifty-six pages which is replete with per- 
sonal and illuminating information about 
people who lived just around the corner 
and across the street a hundred and forty 
years ago; an intimate close-up of the Bos- 
tonians of twice three score and ten years 
ago. The introduction to this little volume 
is interesting: 

“The Editor of Boston Directory, prefents 
his grateful refpects to the Publifk and flatters 
himfelf that the Work is as free from errors 
as this firft attempt will admit. He hath been 
at confiderable pains, to collect the names of 
all Profeffions, Trades &c. And if any 
Omiffions have taken place, or any miftake 
in the title or Profefion of any Gentleman, 
he will readily correct them in the next 
edition. 

Any hints for improving upon the prefent 
plan, will be thankfully attended to, and the 
future impreffions rendered of fuperior 
utility. 

N.B. The Editor propofes a new Edition 
annually.” 

How clear and precise the purpose! And 
the order? Primarily commercial, of course; 
in fact its purpose obviously is Where-to 
Buy commodities and services. 

On the first page I find with “Adams 
Abraham, leather-dreffer and _ breeches- 
maker, No. 72 Newbury-ftreet,” the name 
of another Adams — “Adams Samuel, Hon. 
Winter-ftreet.” Let us turn a page or two, 
and in the same column in which appears 
the name of “Hancock Ebenezer, mafon, 
near Bofton-ftone” we find the name of 
“Hancock John, Efq; Governour, Beacon- 
ftreet.” 

“Revere Paul, goldfmith, No. 50 Corn- 


hill” is sandwiched between “Ruffell & 
Clapp, auctioniers, Court-ftreet” and 
“Roby Jofeph, tin-plate-worker, three 


doors north of Draw-bridge, Ann-ftreet.” 

There is one matter that seriously dis- 
turbs me: Having been led to believe that 
democratic ideals were reborn in Boston, 
it was with something of a shock that I 
found on a single page, these seemingly un- 
fair social distinctions: 


Badger Mr., fifherman, Fore-ftreet. 

Ballard Samuel, hay-weigher, Common-ftreet. 

Barrell Jofeph, Efq; merchant, Summer-ftreet. 

Bulfinch Charles, gentleman, Marlborough- 
ftreet. 


In vain have I endeavored to discover in 
what way a fisherman qualifies for a “Mr.” 
while a hay-weigher is plain “Samuel”; or 
why Joseph Barrell is an Esquire, while a 
gentleman like Mr. Bulfinch, is just plain 
“Charles” Bulfinch. I feel sure Mr. Norman 
was no snob, and that he had good reasons 
for making these distinctions. The strange 
thing is that the Cabots, of which there are 
several in his directory, do not share a soli- 
tarv “Efq,” or even a “Mr.” among them! 

This little directory goes far to establish 
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One of the most interesting trips anyone can take is a tour of Yankee industry. Here one finds 
not only the smiles of genial Yankee workmen but literally thousands of interesting, well-man- 
small and large 
or impertinent question will be answered with care. From this page, pen in hand, you can 
make your tour from your own desk. Shopping by mail or by personal visit 
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OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 
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ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
( Postage Prepaid in U.S.A.) 
P. O. Box 61, Yonkers, New York 











Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


To Yankees anywhere in the United States 
we will send 2 Ibs. Cob Smoked ““Montpelier” breakfast 
Bacon with 2 Ibs. ““Montpelier’’ All Pork Sausage for only 
$2.00, send check, money order or cash with order. Write 
for Price List of Vermont Products 
SOLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. ontpelier, Vermont 





the tradition that Boston was a centre of 
financial and educational activity. Many 
“accomptants” are listed. Banking, appar- 
ently, was a monopoly, for I find only the 
“Maffachufett’s BANK” where “Bufnefs is 
done every day in the year (except Sun- 
days, celebration of Independence, Christ- 
mas, Commencement, Election, publick 
Thankfgivings and Fafts) from ten o'clock 
to one P.M. and from three o'clock to five 
P.M.” 





KNITTING YARNS 


OF DISTINCTION for 
knitting, also yarns for hand 
loom weaving and rugs ALL 
WOOL. Ask us about our afghan 
sets. Write to us without obliga- 
tion and we will mail you a com- 
plete line of samples showing 
many lovely shades 

CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 


Joncord, N. H 


hand 





‘The Home of Vermont Sweets"’ 


WANTED 1,000 new customers for my home 
made candy. Made fresh daily. Place your 
Christmas orders early. All wrapped in effective 
packages 


For particulars write 
MRS. ELMER FOLSOM 
Home of Vermont Sweets 


Prospect St. Barre, Vermont 








PURE VERMONT mapte syrup and 


MAPLE SPREAD IN COLORFUL POTTERY 


Prepaid in U.S. A. 
Sugar and creamer set, 8 oz. spread $1.00 
Jar with cover, 12 oz. spreac 1.00 
Jug of syrup, 8 oz 1.50 
Maple butternut candy, “4 Ib. 
Tall long neck jug syrup, 21 oz 1.50 
Jug of syrup, 1 pt 2.00 


Jar of spread, 5 oz 
THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR, West Rupert, Vt. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


81 Arlington St., Boston See Page 3 
JONES, MACDUFFEE & STRATTON 
367 Boylston St., Boston See Page 4 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
110 Brookline Ave., Boston 
W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
THE HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 
Northampton, Mass. 
SKATING (A Magazine for Skaters) 
236 Huntington Ave., Boston 
CONCORD PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Concord, N. H. 
GROSWOLD SKI CO., INC. 
Denver, Colorado See Page 43 
WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
erry, eS Mass. See Page 45 
THE MAINE TRADING POST 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
STATE OF MAINE POTATOES 
BOXFORD VILLAGE FOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Boxford Village, Mass. 
JOHN SHELBY, BLACK SIGN 
MAPLE SYRUP CO. 
Barre, Vermont 
STONE HOUSE FARM 
Durham, N. H. 


See Page 4 


See Page 6 


See Page 7 
See Page 7 


See Page 32 


See Page 35 
See Page $ 


See Page § 


See Page § 


See Page § 
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ENGRAVERS | 


218 North Main Street 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





An Xmas 
Gift 


He Will Remember You By 


Don't wrack your brains trying to think of an appro- 
priate gift for your sportsman friends, or your outdoor 
youngster. For 1937 give them the pe rfect gift — one 
that is practical. A gift that will be appreciated for 
years to come. 

Give them a P-V axe. There are several different 
styles, each one the best in its class 

At your dealers or Postpaid Direc t. Heav y Leather 
Sheath included. 1 Ib., 11-in. handle $2.65; 1% Ib., 

5-in. handle, $2.75; 2, 2%, 2%, 2% Ibs., 26-in. 
handle $3.00. 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 


THE PEAVEY MFG. CO. 
129 Parker Street rewer, Maine 
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A real New England (. bristmas Gift 


an 11” 

old-fashioned candle holders 
has permanent finish making it a perfect fruit or 
salad bowl. In Natural mae $3.00 per set. In red, 


HIS console set consists of bowl, pair of 


and candles. Bowl 


blue, green, orange or yellow, $2.50 the set. Prices 
srepaid. Your friends will treasure this gift from the 
xeart of Vermont. Order from 
PINEHEART CRAFT SHOP 
Morrisville, Vermont 











Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, paging 
ecarce and out-of-print titles. Also, boo 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies on 

mericana. 
Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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| BOOK TALK 


(Continued from page 7) 





| Maine, being the United States, no matter 
what happens to the rest of the country 
that once bore that name. 


New HAMPSHIRE PoETs 
AN ANTHOLOGY: OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Poetry. The New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. (The Clarke 
Press, Manchester, N. H.) 


Speaking as a man who is afraid of state 


| poetry anthologies and state laureateships, 
| I am mighty glad to report that this New 
| Hampshire book seems to be superior to 


the general run of such. Of course, Robert 


Frost helps. No state that can claim him 


could be without a tremendous distinction 
at the start. This book opens with some of 
his best poems. And the MacDowell Colony 
helps. The Committee were wise enough 
to draw on poems written by some of the 
nation’s best poets who have had the 
chance to work those lovely acres, that 


farm of the Muses, in Peterborough. So 


William Rose Benét, Frances Frost, and 
Du Bose Heyward are rightfully hailed as 
New Hampshire poets. 

But something more can be said, for the 
others. First, they are many. There seems 
to be a poet on every other hill in YANKEE’s 
state. And some without any hill to write 
on. Maybe New Hampshire soil is so poor 
for potatoes that people have to turn to 
poetry as a kind of compensation. Stranger 
things than that have happened. Then 
many of the local poets are surprisingly 
good in their use of local color. It is one of 
the great improvements in poetry in our 
time that poets are turning more and more 
to specific instances of loveliness instead of 
writing thoughts that might be at home 
almost anywhere, but almost always never 
are. You can learn a lot about the shape of 
New Hampshire hills and minds from these 
verses. Of course, there is bound to be a lot 
of old-fashioned apostrophizing and poetic 
gesturing. These are inevitable in a state 
anthology. But this one has rather less of 
these. And there are also lines like Frances 
Ann Johnson’s on 

Hard, clean men, too independent 
To conform. 
And lines like Helen Richards’ 

Gray-eyed girls beneath an April tree. 
And there are, now and then, wide over- 
tones such as these in Henry Chisholm’s 
poem, “The Old Sap House”: 

Can it be smoke and steam that rise 

Or only the old roof that dries 

The sugar snow that fell today 

And now is melting fast away? 

Must be the ghost of smoke that clings 

Above the wreck of happy Springs, 

Like thin, blue smoke of maple, dry 

And in the shed a year gone by. 


I take a lot of pride in Henry Chisholm. I 
am glad I discovered him for YANKEE. I am 


glad to find him in any kind of book, state 
anthology or whatever. 


New ENGLAND Hurricane, by Federal 
Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration in the New England 
States (Hale, Cushman, and Flint, $1.50.) 
Hats off to the “coéperation,” in quotes 

because it is practically an unknown word 

in New England these days, among all 
those who contributed to this successful 
pictorial and factual record of the big 

wind, rains, and flood of September, 1938. 

There are some perfectly swell pictures of 

destruction and havoc . . . not the least 

interesting of which is the scene on page 

46 —the beach at Brightman’s Pond en- 

tirely covered with cottage litter. In the 

foreground one sees this sign: Persons com- 
ing on this Beach in Bathing Suits and 

Changing in Cars is not allowed. Boy, you 

couldn’t get on that beach with a 

steam shovel. 

We never were very crazy about offset 
printing because we like letter press much 
better. 

But we do heartily endorse this book. 
And we'd put up twice the buck and a 
half for it . any day. R. S. 


now 





OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


ge 
Illustrations 


on Figure Skating in United States, 
Canada and Foreign Countries 


Contains News and 


Six Issues a Winter 


Subscription: Two Dollars 
cs 


Editors: 

Theresa Weld Blanchard 
Richard L. Hapgood 
James L. Madden 
Olivia Stone Holmes 


236 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

















MY KINGDOM FOR A 
SHACK 


By FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


at it with the disillu- 
sioned eyes of a mother of five, I have come 
to a decision the less money you have, the 
more fun you can have camping! The daily 
strain of three meals a day finds no thrill in 
an elaborate camp with shiny floors that 
have to be kept shiny, ruffled curtains and 
a grand piano! 

We have sojourned among that kind of 
camp, where all waking hours were spent 
doing the things we can do at home, and 
standing guard over the children for fear 
they would put popcorn under the whirl- 
ing victrola records. Then the depression 
stepped in and when a two-room shack 
was offered us, with plenty of water front, 
a dock where the youngsters could swing 
their legs and bobble for “punkinseeds” 
and perch, and a sunny slope — we jumped 
at it! We have been returning there ever 
since, and the baby who was first tied to 
the pine which guards the wharf like 
Moses guarded the children of Israel, is 
now a leggy lass who fishes from the stern 
of a wobbly boat — and feeds the family! 

I call our tar paper shack Camp Joseph, 
for was not Joseph scorned by his brethren? 
So is Camp Joseph beetle-browed by its 
neighbor camps with all their affluence of 
rock gardens, flush toilets, green sinks and 
linoleum. They wonder what kind of abo- 
rigines are these who despoil their fair lake 
shores with the poverty of an old shack. 

What if the sleeping quarters are so 
contracted that in order to eat you have to 
shut up the bed in the kitchen! And to re- 
tire again at night, you have to move the 
table! What if there is no such thing as a 
sink and the dishwater carves a runnel un 
der the house! What if the mice have been 
playing tag all winter in the blankets and 
the squirrels ravaging the crackers and 
cornmeal! What if you have to fold up your 
legs like the Arabs do their tents when 
the inevitable card table comes into exist 
ence, and you take turns sitting outdoors 
while the various swimmers disrobe! 

That is camping, that is vacation, doing 
the things you will not dream of doing for 
another long eleven months and a half! 
You will go home and toil to keep your 
floors waxed 
dusted. 


and a hundred bric-a-bracs 

To one whose frazzled nerves have been 
held all summer to enough bread and 
doughnuts and lemon pies to go around, 
including company and the hired man, it 
is celestial — a shack! 

Lucky are we that our plebeian taste 
runs to two-room shacks and leaky sauce 
pans and mice-smelling mattresses. Trade 
our Joseph for a palace, our tiny summer 
kingdom for a horse? Uneasy lies the head 
that wears the crown, writes the bard of 
Avon. Home looks like heaven when we 
return, but for two weeks we ask no crown 
but sunshine, no palace but a shack! 
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subjects . 








REAL ESTATE 





YANKEE runs each month under this directory heading articles and notes relevant to the above 
. - of an unbiased nature for your information and edification. Advertising solicited 
to appear herewith is of a similar nature and inquiries addressed to advertisers will not only 
be answered promptly and courteously but also they will be received as welcome family letters. 





MONADNOCK REGION 


IN SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


x YANKEE HOME x 


FOR WINTER SKIING AND 
SUMMER VACATION DAYS 





It's a 7-rm. Cape Codder with 4 cheer 


fireplaces. Beautifully decorated in- 
side. Good foundations, asphalt roof 
lightning rods. Large barn. 16% acres of 
land on the side of Temple Mountain 


near the skitow. Photos and pric« 
on request 


E. A. BISHOPco. PETERBOROUGH 


REALTORS NEW HAMPSHIRE 


sent 














SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, $5.00 and up 
Cocktail bar and Lounge Telephone 100 


A BOSTON HOME FOR YANKEES 
24 Commonwealth Avenue 
Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable beds 
private or semi-private baths. Within walking distance 
of downtown. Reasonable. Special weekly rates 


The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). A golfer's haven. Rooms, $2 up 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 


SK YFIELDS WINTER LODGE 
Top Bridgewater Hill, N. H. 
Open the year round 
Home cooking. No liquors 
Piymouth, N. H R. F. D. No, 2 


Reasonable rates 
‘Skyfields,” 


Address 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


SMALL WHITE HOUSE AND BARN, ten acres 
land. All in good repair. Fireplace, bathroom, electric 
stove and refrigerator. All for $2200. W. C. Hadley, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


THE LODGE ar 


SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 





snow conditions, December 


April, on Mount Mansfield. Fifty 


l nexcelled 
through 
miles of trails, all types; open slopes, ski tow 
adjacent. European instructor. Reservations 
required. Illustrated literature on request. 


STOWE 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


VERMONT 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 


@ Specie! YANKEE Retes @& 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


Taxless Land for Sale 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 

14 East 28th Street, New York See page 41 
HOTEL LENOX 

Boylston and Exeter Sts., Boston See page 37 
HOTEL SHERATON 

91 Bay State Road, Boston See page 37 
HOTEL PURITAN 

390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston See Cover 111 
NATIONAL WINTER SPORTS 
EXPOSITION AND SKI TOURNAMENT 


Boston Garden, Boston See Back Cover 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 

IN NEW YORK 
Sponsored by YANKEE Magazine 
in the lobby of the Prince George Hotel were opened 
last March for furnishing you with information about 
where to go and what to buy from New England. A 
visit from you would be welcome. Gay Bernard, 
Mer. 
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“And it is nice, for millionaires. But 
you and I, Carol, have about sixty cents 
to our names and are dressed up in a 
Santa Claus suit and a chiffon night- 
gown. What sort of a reception do you 


, 


thing we'd get there?’ 

Carol put her hand in mine. “Duke, 
I'm going to get help.” 

“You're going to stay right here.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable,” Carol said. 
“We need help and I’m going to get it. 
Millionaires or no millionaires.” 

Suddenly she clicked the door open 
and jumped, right into the blizzard. 

“Carol!” I yelled. “Come back here!” 

But she was scrambling furiously up 
the steep, snow-packed driveway with 
her silver wings and her mink coat 
flapping crazily in the wind behind her. 

So there I was with nothing but my 
headache and the stalled coupe. I sat 
and thought a while. And suddenly in- 
spiration came: the rubber floor mat. 
I lifted that from the floor boards and 
stepped out, into the swirling snow. It 
was tough work but I shoved the mat 
up, under the two rear tires. 

Then I started the motor again. And 
this time there was a different story; 
the tires got a grip on the mat and as I 
raced the accelerator, the car plowed 
backwards, free of the drift. 

Everything was okay again except 
that I had lost Carol. I jumped out of 
the car and legged it up the hill, 
straight toward the Aspinrock Cha- 
teau. 


As I walked into the lobby, I saw 
Carol. She was standing in a corner, 
talking very earnestly with two bell- 
hops. I strode over and grabbed her by 
the arm. I wasn’t making any bones 
about being sore. 

People strolling by turned to gape 
and I could hardly blame them, even 
with their million dollars’ worth of 
breeding. Carol and I must have looked 
like we had escaped from a question- 
able institution. I said to her: “I’ve got 
the car out of the drift. So come on!” 
Under my breath, I added, “You Walk- 
ing Flotilla.” 

She looked at me and smiled, wisely. 
“Don’t kid me, Duke. That car is there 
for keeps. Unless I get these young men 
to help —” 

“It’s out of the drift,” I said, raising 
my voice a little. “And if —” 

That was as far as I got. Someone 
clapped me on the shoulder, and a very 
cordial voice said, “Well, well. You 
had us worried indeed. We thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t get here on time, 
my man.” 

I turned around. The speaker was 


as 
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JOY, BROTHER, JOY 
(Continued from page 15) 





obviously a hotel executive — you 
could tell by the flower in the button- 
hole, the nose glasses and the big load 
of suavity. 

He was beaming at me, waiting for 
me to say something. But I couldn't 
find a thing to say, not after what he 
had said. He turned to a bellhop. 

“Santa Claus has arrived. Announce 
it in the grillroom.” 

The bellhop nodded. 
Brundage.” 

Then, when this Mr. Brundage 
turned back to me, he saw Carol. His 
eyes popped then. “What does she 
mean?” he demanded. “We gave the 
Imperial-Acme agency an order for one 
Santa Claus. Nothing else.” He looked 
at me severely. “Just what does Im- 
perial-Acme mean, young man, send- 
ing us an angel too?” 

I said, “Look, Mr. Brundage. I’m 
not the —” 

Carol’s voice, sweet as ladled honey, 
came over my shoulder: “Imperial- 
Acme thought it would be nice if you 
also had an angel to go with your Santa 
Claus. So they sent me.” She stepped 
up and gave Mr. Brundage the busi- 
ness, with her eyes. “Imperial-Acme 
hoped you'd like me, Mr. Brundage,” 
she added, shyly. 

I choked. Mr. Brundage colored up a 
little. He took off his nose glasses and 
said: “Well now — ah — of course, that 
would be nice. But you see, we only 
agreed to pay one hundred dollars and 
while it is not the policy of the Aspin- 
rock Chateau to haggle over prices —” 
he reached into his pocket and drew 
out some bills, “ — still, one hundred 
dollars is all we — ah —are legally — 
ah —” 

“Oh that’s all right,” Carol said, 
cheerily, and with a deft swipe of the 
hand, she had the hundred clenched 
tight in her pretty fist. 

“Look — suppose we all get this 
straight —” I began, again. 

Mr. Brundage held up his hand. 
“That is quite — ah, fair of you both, 
I'm sure. I accept the offer.” Then, be- 
fore I could get another word in edge- 
wise, Mr. Brundage turned on his heel 
and started quickly for the big door 
straight ahead. Carol was stuffing the 
hundred dollars inside the ripped lin- 
ing of her mink coat. 

“Carol —” 

“Now listen to me, Duke,” she said. 
“We're flat broke. Here’s a chance to 


“Yes, Mr. 





earn a hundred dollars. We're not 
going to muff that chance, darling.” 

“We don’t even know what we're 
supposed to do.” 

“Leave that to me. I'll ask questions 
prettily.” 

“And anyway the monev belongs to 
some agency,” I said, weakly. 

“They failed to show up,” Carol 
said. “Besides, we're giving the Aspin- 
rock Santa Claus and an angel to boot.” 

“Carol —” I began, impressively, and 
then I stopped. It was the orchestra in 
the grillroom, swinging into action, 
that stopped me. The music had start- 
led me, it was so familiar. 

“Duke!” Carol said. “Whose band is 
that?” 

I was already listening hard. “It — it 
almost sounds like Lloyd Marlin’s.” 
Lloyd Marlin was one of the Big Ten 
dance bands. A week before we had 
heard him on the radio, playing from 
Rockefeller Center. 

I walked over to a bellhop. “Whose 
band?” I said. 

“Marlin’s. Lloyd Marlin’s.” 

When I went back, Carol wasn’t 
where I'd left her. Then I heard her 
voice. 

“Duke! Oh Duke!” 

She was standing at the entrance to 
the grillroom, with her arm inside Mr. 
Brundage’s, chummy as could be. Mr. 
Brundage was holding her mink coat 
and he was looking at her, sort of wist- 
fully, through his nose glasses. 

She walked over to meet me. “Here’s 
the setup,” she said. “They're giving 
away cigarette cases and lighters as 
Christmas presents to the guests. You 
and I are hired to do the giving.” 

“We were not hired —” 

“The presents are in baskets, under 
a big Christmas tree by the bandstand. 
We pick them up, and go around from 
table to table, strewing presents.” 

Mr. Brundage, meanwhile, had 
started to prod me. “Put on your — ah 
— whiskers, young man. It’s very nearly 
midnight and I’ve paid you off, you 
know.” 

The lights in the grillroom had gone 
dim. To Carol, I whispered: “All right 
then. You've got me in this thicker than 
you. But if we get into trouble —” 

“Let’s go, Duke.” 

Lloyd Marlin’s violin section had 
started to play Jt Came Upon the Mid- 
Night Clear, very softly. I pulled the 
chin whiskers out of my pocket and 
fastened them to my face. Then Carol 
and I walked into the grillroom. 

The Christmas tree by the band- 
stand, all lighted up, went so high it 
looked like a night view of an insur- 











ance building. We walked over to it, 
picked up the two big baskets and 
started at one end of the grill, distrib- 
uting. 

It was easy work. I thrust cigarette 
cases at women; Carol thrust lighters at 
men. That was all we had to do. In a 
matter of minutes we had got nearly to 
the other end of the room. And then I 
saw the bad news. 

The bad news was a large man in a 
Santa Claus suit. He was standing at 
the door with Mr. Brundage, gesticu- 
lating wildly as he talked. 

“Carol,” I said, “the Imperial-Acme 
Santa Claus has showed up. This is now 
a mess we are in, just like I told you.” 

Carol looked and said, “Oh dear!” 
That didn’t help any. We had reached 
the last table and there was nothing 
left to do but face Mr. Brundage and 
Imperial-Acme. At least, I thought 
there was nothing left to do; I reckoned 
without Carol’s fine little head. She 
whispered: 

“Follow me, Duke. Do what I do. 
And don’t argue!” 

I was in a mood for grasping at 
straws. I let her lead me over, in front 
of the bandstand. The Christmas carol 
had ended. Lights brightened the 
room. And there was a hushed moment 
of silence as Carol said, sotto voice, to 
Lloyd Marlin: “Would you please play 
“Joy, Brother, Joy” and drag it ever so 
little?” 

Lloyd Marlin looked surprised but 
then he smiled pleasantly and nodded. 

“Carol —” I hissed. 

The band hit the opening measure 
of Joy, Brother, Joy and then suddenly 
— almost spontaneously — Carol and I 
were in the middle of our quaint new 
number. It was half in the feet, half in 
the gesture with every step timed pre- 
cariously to the off-beats. And the 
crowd liked it all right. We went 
through three complete choruses, and 
when we'd finished, they began to clap. 
They kept right on clapping, too, even 
after we'd taken a half-dozen bows. 

But, suddenly, I saw Mr. Brundage 


and Imperial-Acme heading toward us. 
Conciliation was not written across Mr. 
Brundage’s face. I grabbed Carol. 

“T think we better cheese it, kid.” 

We turned and moved fast, toward 
the front door. But we didn’t get that 
far. Because I remembered Carol’s 
mink coat — it was still on Mr. Brun- 
dage’s arm. I couldn’t expect Carol to 
venture out into the storm with noth- 
ing but her chiffon and my love to keep 
her warm. 

So we faced it together. We stopped, 
turned and waited. Mr. Brundage and 
Imperial-Acme reached us at the same 
time. They were both pretty mad. 

“You imposters—” Mr. Brundage 
roared. 

Just then someone else broke in, be- 
tween them. It was Lloyd Marlin. 

“Mr. Brundage,” he said, “how much 
for their contracts?” 

Mr. Brundage blinked. I blinked. 
Carol blinked. Behind us I could hear 
applause, getting louder all the time. 

“But these people are —” Mr. Brun- 
dage began. 

“Skip it,” Lloyd Marlin said. “We'll 
talk contracts later. Right now they’ve 
got to come back and do an encore. But 
I warn you, Brundage — I'm going to 
put both of them under my contract. I 
want them with my troupe.” 

He started toward the door and 
called back: “Hurry up now, you two!” 

I took Carol by the arm and turned 
to Mr. Brundage. “Mr. Brundage,” I 
said, “you'll find the hundred bucks in 
the lining of that mink coat on your 
arm. Give it to Imperial-Acme with our 
best wishes for a very merry Christ- 
mas.” 

At the entrance to the grillroom, we 
heard Lloyd Marlin’s orchestra vamp- 
ing an introduction to Joy, Brother, 
Joy. But I stopped a minute, at the 
door, for a very important reason: I 
had to kiss Carol. 

“Merry Christmas, kid,” I said. 

Carol smiled, that wise smile again. 
“I told you,” she said, “that it would 
be.” 
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THE MAINE TRADING POST { 
a ‘Boothbay Harbor, Maine zi . 


wr 
A Hold Everything Bag for Christmas 


A smart and roomy bag in old homespun patterns 
or solid color wool. Variety of colors includes white, 
cream, black,rust,navy, brown. Price $1.75 postpaid. 


Send for catalogue of other Xmas presents from Maine 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ON PAGE 15 





1. Drummer in the belfry. Horn. Conch- 
shell. 

2. Hourglass. 

3. The person after whom the town was 
named. 

4. (a) Watch-house; (b) Landmark; (c) 
Guide for sailors at sea; (d) Sightly location; 
(e) Nearer to Heaven. 

5. Wood, pewter, or silver. 

6. Pitt: Massachusetts (1670) term for Pew. 

Facing-seat: Three pews — one rising behind 
the other running across the back side of the 
church. 

Box-pew: high sides, except at the front, 
with a door on the side. 

Deef-pew: pew located near the pulpit for 
the deaf. 

Hassock: a cushion footstool. 

7. Vendue: sale of family pews from a plan 
drawn and submitted to bidders before the 
church was actually built. 

8. In corn or labor. 

9. The deacon read a hymn, line by line; 
the congregation sang the hymn line by line. 

10. “Dignifying the meeting”: the making 
of seats variously located in the meetinghouse, 
equal in dignity or value. 

11. Hourglass: symbol of the shortness of 
human life. 

Pot of incense: emblem of a pure heart. 

12. Tithing-man: had charge of the moral 
order of the people both in and out of the 
church. 

Noon-house: a building, separate from the 
church, heated by fireplaces or a stove, where 
the noon lunch was eaten between the morn 
ing and afternoon service. 

Sounding board: a great board surface hung 
from an iron rod above the minister's head, 
chiefly to amplify the sound. 

Mufflers: thick encircling bands to muffle 
church bell at the time of tolling the bell for 
a funeral. 

Footstove: small perforated metal container 
holding glowing coals on which cold feet were 
warmed in the unheated meetinghouses. 

13. Title usually given by deed; considered 
to belong to the descendants of the original 
owner. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Any change in your address 
must reach us by the 15th of 
the month previous to insure 
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Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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school, which the late Dr. Drury, a 
gifted head master, developed into one 
of New England’s famous preparatory 
schools for boys. 

Other juvenile writers in New 
Hampshire are: Royce S. Pitkin, au- 
thor of Maple Sugar Time for little 
children, illustrated with excellent 
photographs; Grace Blanchard, who 
wrote an authentic New Hampshire 
book for girls in The Island Lure; Eva 
B. Seeley and M. A. Lane of Wona- 
lancet, Chinook and His Family; Jos- 
lyn Gray of Hinsdale has eight books 
for girls starting with Kathleen’s Pro- 
bation, in 1918, The January Girl and 
Fireweed in 1920 and Black-Eyed 
Susan in 1924. Helen Nicolay of Hol- 
derness wrote a good Boy’s Life of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott of Wilton 
(Mrs. F. Coburn) has written sixteen 
outstanding books for children since 
1911. Such familiar titles as The Sick- 
a-bed Lady and Other Stories, Molly 
Make Believe, The Fairy Prince and 
Other Stories, Siluer Moon, The Min- 
ister Who Kicked the Cat have given 
so much pleasure to thousands of peo- 
ple. In 1936 Mrs. Coburn wrote Being 
Little in Cambridge When Everyone 
Else Was Big, a book that in spite of a 
large sale is still finding its audience by 
means of one person speaking about its 
charm to someone else. 

How about New Hampshire's poets? 
The state can certainly claim a part of 
Robert Frost, for there is a book of his 
called New Hampshire taking its title 
from the first narrative poem. 

Alexander Laing of Hanover men- 
tiened above, Agnes Ryan of Durham, 
Shirley Barker of Farmington, author 
of Dark Hills Under, published by the 
Yale University Press in its series of 
Yale Younger Poets, Oliver Jenkins of 
Concord, author of Heavenly Bodies, 
Sarah L. Cross, author of Flutes of 
Spring, are all young poets of promise. 

Not many novelists have come out of 
New Hampshire during the last 
twenty-five years, but Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes of North Haverhill, the wife 
of ex-Senator Keyes of New Hamp- 
shire, is famous for her stories of Wash- 
ington society, and the serialized Let- 
ters From a Senator's Wife; Safe 
Bridge, a historical novel, and her 
latest book is Capital Kaleidoscope, 
the Washington of a Senator’s wife, in- 
teresting gossip about the great and 
near great, mostly the near great! 

Ernest Poole of Sugar Hill, Eugenia 
Frothingham of Dublin, both summer 
residents, have done much of their 
novel writing in New Hampshire. Miss 
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NEW ENGLAND’S BOOK 
TRAILS 
(Continued from page 23) 





Frothingham has just written an ex- 
ceptionally jolly book Youth and I,an 
account of her girlhood spent in the 
“years of grace” around the turn of the 
century. Vivid, touching and amusing, 
it is heartily recommended to all those 
who read with joy Julia Newberry’s 
Diary. Not the least of its delight is 
Miss Frothingham’s very personal ac- 
count as a little girl of social life abroad 
in “the good old days” in France and 
Italy. 

Judge Thomas L. Marble of Con- 
cord, an associate justice of the state 
supreme court, has written an interest- 
ing novel called Product of the Mills, a 
book with a background of the paper 
industry in Berlin. 

Charles Rumford Walker, anothe: 
Concordian, novelist, writer on eco- 
nomics, dramatist, wrote Bread and 
Fire, Our Gods Are Not Born (short 
stories), Steel, the Diary of a Furnace 
Worker, The American City and two 
plays, Crazy America and The Third 
Parade. The diary of a steel worker is 
one of the most interesting books of its 
kind ever written and is used in some 
colleges to give students a first hand 





account of workers in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Alice T. Eveleth has written two 
novels, the last one a biographical 
story, The Challenge of Burma, deal- 
ing with the adventures of her hus- 
band’s parents, who were missionaries 
to the Orient. 

Herman Landon of Bradford is a de- 
tective story writer, the author of four- 
teen books, five hundred short stories 
and novelettes. Landon was born in 
Sweden, and was in newspaper work 
for some years as a feature writer. De- 
tective story fans will recognize The 
Gray Phantom, Murder Mansion, The 
Back Seat Murder as samples of his art. 

Corey Ford of Freedom (John Rid- 
dell pseud.) is New Hampshire's hu- 
morist in the horseplay manner. Jn 
the Worst Possible Taste, Marriage No 
Offense, Salt Water Taffy, Coconut 
Oil, Three Rousing Cheers and The 
Gazelle’s Ears are guaranteed to make 
most people laugh at some point. 

Sewell Ford of Keene, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post headliner for years, we shall 
all remember for his Shorty McCabe, 
Torchy, Just Horses, Inez and Trilby 
and other stories. While Freeman Til- 
den of Warner keeps his hand in with 
that Independence Square journal and 
at the same time turns out books about 
taxation. 

Thomas Dreier, nestled in at Sunny 

(Continued on page 45) 





WHO 


N Concorp there are three book- 
| yas which have qualified for 
membership in the American Book- 
sellers’ Association. The Apple Tree 
Bookshop, the Religious Bookshop 
and The Edson C. Eastman Co. 

The Apple Tree Bookshop is a 
small personal bookshop four steps 
down from the sidewalk on one of 
the busiest side streets. Margaret 
Owen opened this store in 1927 be- 
cause she felt there was no bookstore 
which carried a representative stock 
of current books. In September 1938 
Miss Owen sold her shop to Robert 
St. John of Barnstead. St. John is a 
former newspaper man, having re- 
tired five years ago as city editor of 
the Associated Press of New York. He 
is himself an author and a lecturer on 
books and authors. 

The Religious Bookshop of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, was organized 
in 1812, but its business in general 
books dates back only about 18 years. 
It is the only store of its kind north of 
Boston. The stock comprises Bibles, 
Prayer Books (Episcopal and Catho- 





SELLS NEW HAMPSHIRE BOOKS? 


lic), Church Goods, and Greeting 
Cards. Edward A. Dame is manager. 

Manchester has the Book Nook at 
9 Stark Street, which was opened in 
1930 by Carolyn Wellman. As Mrs. 
Wellman has been a teacher, she 
naturally turned to children’s books, 
for which there is a great field if 
schools and parents realize the impor- 
tance of careful selection. 

Manchester’s other bookshop is 
Goodman's Bookstore at 25 Hanover 
Street. 

Hanover supports the Dartmouth 
Bookstore which carries a general as- 
sortment of college supplies in addi- 
tion to books. Genial John Piane 
carries a good assortment of general 
books with Dartmouth students in 
mind. 

In Laconia you will find Maher’s 
Bookstore . . . while in Keene you 
will find Tilden’s, Chase's, and the 
Keene Bookshop doing a general sta- 
tionery and office supply business 
with books as supplementary items. 
The same is true of Steele’s in Peter 
borough. 




















JUST DRAGGIN’ ALONG 
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only early cases were accepted there); 
while those who thought it a grand 
game to fool the doctors, neglect rest 
hours, and gad about, frequently had 
setbacks and had to go to bed in one of 
the two infirmaries. 

Up to this time in my story, the sum- 
mer of 1926, I had kept to myself to a 
great extent, for only in that way could 
I get what I had found to be the proper 
amount of rest to keep me feeling well. 
I had noticed that the girls who be- 
came interested in some personable 
young man and spent much time in his 
company (for segregation of the sexes 
was not practiced there) quite frequent- 
ly had setbacks, and the young men 
likewise. It has been said that one can- 
not put an old head on young shoul- 
ders, and in no case does this apply 
more strongly than in unadvisable love 
affairs among young people with plenty 
of leisure who are thrown in each 
other’s company. 

To make a long story short, I fell 
into this error also, not without a strug- 
gle. We became engaged. In the winter 
of 1926-27 I contracted some severe 
colds, and digestive troubles became 
acute. The young man left for home 
and I was miserably lonely. Nausea 
made every meal a horror. I left the 
sanatorium and took a room in a 
boarding house in Saranac Lake. In 
July, 1927, I had two more hemor- 
rhages and moved to a nursing home. I 
steadily lost strength and weight, was 
finally able to keep down only liquids, 
and those only by a great effort. 

While in this interesting state, I made 
up my mind to “take steps.” This busi- 
ness had gone on long enough. But 
what could I do? I asked the nurse in 
charge to put an eggnog on my tray 
each meal. I was going to drink it or 
die in the attempt. (I loathe eggnogs. 
The mere thought of them makes me 
shudder.) Every meal I tried to eat a 
lew bites of food, then I had the head- 
rest lowered and I tackled the eggnog, 
sip by sip, lying as motionless as pos- 
sible. It took an hour every meal to get 
one glassful down. I never worked so 
hard before nor since as I did over 
those eggnogs. The first week showed 
no loss of weight, the second a slight 
gain. Gradually I pushed my weight up 
to ninety-two pounds and by that time 
I could eat a little better. The tide had 
turned, but it wasn’t by chance. J had 
turned it, by heck! 


The man who had financed my stay 
in the Adirondacks had business re- 
verses, and I was to go home to our 
country sanatorium. Immediately | 
was filled with forebodings. I remem- 
bered the cheerless tuberculosis ward 
of the contagious hospital where I had 
worked. Once, when talking ovet 
menus with the housekeeper, I had 
commented on the meals planned for 
this ward — the constant repetition of 
bread pudding, rice pudding, fried po- 
tatoes, and cheap cold meat. “They 
can’t pay anything,” the housekeeper 
had explained, “and they won't live 
long anyhow.” I expressed my doubts 
to my father, so he visited the sana- 
torium and reported it to be a pleasant 
place. The patients, he said, appeared 
to be cheerful, healthy, and happy. 

I arrived at the Essex County Sana- 
torium, Middleton, Massachusetts, on 
Hallowe'en, 1927. I was put in a large 
ward with twelve other patients, all of 
whom were in a state of excitement 
over the impending costume party to 
be held that night. Exhausted, I 
watched the girls putting on make-up 
and arranging their costumes. I had 
not expected anything like this! Re- 
assured, I fell into a heavy sleep. A new 
life had begun. I was to be a patient 
there for the next eight years. 

In 1931 I was discharged as a patient 
but stayed on to work for my board. 
My lungs were healed, but not enough 
time had elapsed since I last had blood 
to make recovery certain. New Year's 
Day, 1932, I was back in a private room 
after hemorrhaging every night for a 
week. At last, however, I had a grip on 
myself. I was not afraid. I'd licked my 
worst enemy — Fear. 

Three more years passed and im- 
provement was slow but sure. I left 
Middleton in January, 1936, and went 
to another private sanatorium as a 
“working patient,” beginning work 
gradually under medical supervision. 
Conditions were not to my liking and I 
managed to secure work in Boston in 
September, 1936. I lasted eight days 
and lost four pounds. I appealed to 
Miss Esther Frutkoff of the Boston 
Tuberculosis Association and _ afte: 
three weeks’ rest, I began working in 
the Sheltered Workshop, run by them 
for ex-sanatorium patients who are 
residents of Boston. I have now been 
there for fifteen months, missing so far 
two days from work because of illness. 
I feel fine. I shall never be strong; I am 
markedly short of breath on exertion, 
but what of that? In six months I ex- 
pect to be married, and have a home 
after all these years of struggle. 
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@ Just one little word ade- 
quately describes the attrac- 
tion of the Hotel Lenox 
That's the reason so many of 
Boston's visitors return to the 
Hotel Lenox year after year. 


@ Rates . . . Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50. 
Xl alter é .¢ fever 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 
corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 


Lanier Inn 
ELIOT, YORK COUNTY, MAINE 


Country home on Piscataqua River, off main highway. 

Solid comfort, excellent food, modern appointments, oil 

heat. Quiet and restful. Pleasant walks and drives. 65 

miles from Boston. $25 up a week. Tel. Portsmouth 684-J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun S. LANIER 
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It began thirty years ago when Roger Ladd, a Boston & Maine employee, and Louis 
Leclerc, local butcher, organized the Lyndonville Winter Driving Club. The above picture 
shows a typical street scene of the horse-racing crowd, twenty-five years ago. It was taken by 
Harry Roby. Nowadays, Lyndonville boasts of being the first town where races were run 
down the Main Street. The flying fillies arc raced here still, every Saturday afternoon and 
many a night under special winter flood lights, with special feature events on New Year’s 
and Washington’s Birthday. Lesser competitors for zero weather driving honors are to be 
found on the Kennebec in Maine, and at Glover, Vermont. 
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He’s down! Among the many notable horses who have been raced at Lyndonville are Old 
Daisy, owned by A. B. Darling of East Burke, Vt., three miles out. Her descendant, Ex 
worthy, bred on through the male line to Greyhound, world’s champion gelding (1:56 flat) 
Gaudet, world record holder on the eighth mile track, raced at Lyndonville. A local farmer 
owned Exworthy, 2nd. . . sire of many harness race horses. C E R who set the record for 
snow pack racing in Boston at 28% descended from Darlington Chief, Lyndonville’s own 


Up and most ready to go. A race consists of three heats out of five. In one race three horses 
tied in three heats, to be won in the fourth by Silver Direct. The big race days have full cards, 
with as many as thirty horses taking part. 

But remember, stranger, if ever you do come along down, we'll know you because we park 
our snuff in the left cheek, and ten to one you carry yours in the right. 





Twenty-five years ago everyone used racing sleighs. The sulky was regarded with sus 
picion. Now they all use the wheel sulky because it is faster. When winter sets in at Lyndon- 
ville, the harness racers go into their back yards with pans of oats and catch their pacers and 
trotters. Then it’s hitch her up, my lads, and away they go in their newly greased gigs for 
their ice and snow pack racing. Pomp, local manicurer of Depot Street, has been heard on 
occasion to remark, “‘This ain’t no one hoss taown.”” Pomp’s right. He lives in probably the 
hossiest taown of them all. Harry Roby also took this picture a quarter of a century ago 


HORSE RACING 


LYNDONVILLE, 
VERMONT 


By Norman C. Webster 


Lis Grant, starter fo 
more than twenty yearn 
Simultaneous with the 
start, he touches an ele 
tric button that rings a bel 
on a light pole a quarter o 
a mile down street. Th 
horses have been known tc 
arrive before the bell ring 
but Lis has never seen 
finish. Habitués of Spring 
field, Suffolk Downs, o 
Pinehurst may win or los 
(mostly lose, says Andy 
in their panamas, and Palm 
Beach suits but sturdy 
Vermonters take theirs 
among snow drifts in 
mackinaws and blue jeans, 
and like it. Snow-covered 
dooryard paddocks and 
lawn spectator areas art 
devoid of pari mutuels and 
bookies. Lyndonville rum 
its races for the sport it 
gives to the horses, driver 
owners, and spectators. 





Pacers and trotters run side by side. This year, Tom Kane, genial manager of the local inn 
(and when we say genial we mean just that), presented C. M. Darling with a suitable loving 
cup in behalf of the management of the Inn. A nice place to stay . . . that too (Tom will send 
you the name of it if you really want to know). Homer LaPointe is driving Jane Montgomery 
here just a trifle behind in a slow quarter (33 s.). 
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Harness racing is increasing in popularity. The grand circuit starts at Old Orchard, Maine, 
then goes to Agawam, Mass., to Harriman’s historic half-mile track at Goshen, N. Y., and to 
the mile Hambletonian Stake run at Good Time Park. From there it’s to Springfield, Illinois, 
with the final shut down at Lexington, Kentucky. Other popular harness racing tracks are in 
Groton, Mass., Plymouth, Laconia and Charlestown, New Hampshire. Lyndonville, needless 
to say is independent of any circuit, ind dent cusses there, no matter what they are up to 
Here you see Harold Stone driving D.K.H. and Sherburn of Glover driving Beau Brummell 
Time for the quarter was 2944 seconds. 


The homespun flavor of 
the race club personnel is 
well-known in Lyndonville. 
Here you see veteran 
Charles M. Darling, Presi- 
dent of the Club, who has 
been driving his own horses 
down Main Street ever 
since the Club was organ 
ized. Other members are 
good old rural names, fa 
miliar to us all: Cliff, Rus, 
Chris, Al, Archie, Orie, 
Elmer, Ted, Beau and a 
whole gamut of others 
With few exceptions the 
horses are driven by their 
owners. Din Dillon by 
C. M. Darling, Lucy D. by 
fuel dealer Archie Dona- 
hue, Nina D. by Clint 
Chester, Tony Express by 
Victor Roberts, Etawa Ex- 
press by Ed Stone, Jessie 
Dewey with lawyer Drew 
behind, and D.K.H. by 
owner Harold Stone. The 
Prue Brothers of St. Johns 
bury drive their Sister 
Martha, Dorothy Patch, 
and Candy Express while 
Nina Direct is driven by 
Henry Carr. Others are 
Silver Direct owned by 
grain dealer W. S. Wright, 
and driven by cattle buyer 
Ted Lawson; and Jane 
Montgomery owned by 
Martin Sinon, with store- 
keeper Homer La Pointe in 
the sulky. 
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Getting into gait, just an old family custom in Lyndonville. Community codperation has 
made this town successful in its municipal, social and educational enterprises. Contenders 
for track honors come there from all over, some in place wagons, others in small homemade 
trailers, still others in milk trucks, but the local horses can step out with the very best of the 

tan bark or ice pack racers. 





As the track runs along Main Street, the entire police force (both members) direct traffic 
along Church Street. When the races are on, scores of cars venture over icy roads to be there, 
parked alongside the track. Crowds press the ropes at the finish. Herbert A. Rugg of Lowell, 
Mass., lays claim to being the world’s oldest driver. He's driving the white horse Silver 
Direct, owns Winnipeg, Jane Hathaway, and Gypsy Star. Rugg’s great rival is C 
Darling of Lyndonville who is only 81, whom you see here driving the black horse Nina Dil 
lon. On Washington’s Birthday of this year, Rugg won four out of five heats from his rival, 
evening up the score between the two veterans — Darling had his big innings on New Year's 
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Accidents will happen. Just an upset. No one hurt A Rotary roster has nothing on the 
list of vocations pursued by members of the Lyndonville Driving Club. There's a lawyer, 
meat market owner, fuel dealers, painters, storekeepers, section bosses from the railroad, 
banker, all three kinds of farmers tired, retired, and rubber-tired automobile dealer, 
chainstore manager, town clerk, restaurateur, and slaughterhouse owner. All right see 
if you can name those right off without another look. Two bits says no 


Halfway. Louis end Homer and Chris and Rus are afraid of getting their feet frozen, we 
imagine, so the boys have an agreement with the local corner electric store for the presence 
of a sound truck of a Saturday afternoon for amplifying the winner announcements ween 
races there is music in the air. There always is in this sparkling town way down north where 
you can really see the stars and smell the spring and know what snow and spring mean. 
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New England’s Helen Keller 

The magazines have set aside this year 
as Helen Keller year, and Mrs. Edward 
Greene of Andover, Mass., contributes a 
story about Miss Keller when she was liv- 
ing in Wrentham. 

Many of the great ones of the world 
came to Helen Keller’s garden. ‘““When I 
recollect the treasure of friendship that has 
been bestowed upon me,” she said, “I 
withdraw all charges against my life.” 

It was Mr. Charles White of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music who gave to Miss 
Keller the greatest of these friendships. For 
three years, every Saturday over Sunday 
and the greater part of two summers, he 
came to the little village that he might 
teach her to speak. Mr. White would ac- 
cept no pay for these hours of patience and 
perseverance. 

With one hand on her throat and the 
other hand placed lightly on Mr. White’s 
throat or on the strings of the piano, Helen 
would practice hour after hour. One eve- 
ning, after two years of practice, my doc- 
tor-husband and I were asked to come and 
hear Miss Keller speak. 

The sounds came: deep, guttural, 
monotonous tones, but only from a few 
words were we able to realize that she was 
reciting Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 
With the fingers of one hand on my hus- 
band’s lips and the other hand in Teach- 
er’s, Helen Keller read the crue] words: 
‘“‘Not ready yet!’ Silence filled the room 

. then, like liquid sunshine, her glori- 
ous smile came through the tears and, with 
that tenacity which had carried her 
through college, she wrote in Mrs. Macy’s 
hand: “I will, though; I cannot fai] my 
teachers now!” 

It was another year of hard labor before 
the public heard the words fairly distinctly 
spoken. Many years passed and Miss 
Keller had appeared before audiences all 
over the country before Mrs. Macy again 
placed Helen’s hand on my husband’s lips. 
“Don’t tell her who you are,” Mrs. Macy 
warned. A few words of greeting from the 
doctor; and then Miss Keller, in her deep 
guttural voice, said: ‘““My de-ar doc-tor 
Gre-en.” 

It is that first picture of Helen in her 
garden that so often returns to me; and I 
hear Mrs. Macy repeating to us Miss 
Keller’s faith: “I believe that God is in me 
as the sun is in the color and fragrance of a 
flower — the Light in my darkness, the 
Voice in my silence.” 


This is Helen Keller Year 

a year in which she can say, “I cannot dis- 
tinguish one tune from another, but I feel 
the mood and the spirit of the music. In 
Siegfried I glow with joy of youth in the 
springtime. The leaping flames that en- 
circle Brunhild in her sleep on the rock ex- 








(Continued from page 17) 


cite me strangely. I am also stirred by mar- 
tial strains. Then there is the inexpressible 
melting sadness of Traumerei.”” How many 
of us can say as much? 





A Lighted Cigarette 

may ruin the second largest industry in 
New England . . . recreation. The condi- 
tion of the forests is such that the greatest 
care should be taken by everyone to pre- 
vent a conflagration. If you haven’t an 
ash tray in your car, buy one . . . or put 
the butt out under your heel on the car 
floor. 


Cape Codders Everywhere 


will rejoice in the work of Truro residents 
to make of the Old South Truro Meeting 
House a permanent memorial to the great 
days of Cape Cod. Sitting high on a hill 
overlooking Cape Cod Bay, the old church 
raises the first spire to be seen as the 
mariner rounds Race Point into Province- 
town Harbor. Generations ago it was a 
landmark to skippers from the seven seas. 

The Truro Neighborhood Association is 
sponsoring the drive to preserve this fine 
old N. E. building — the first Methodist 
Church on Cape Cod and second in New 
England. 


Highbrows in These Towns 
will have plenty to occupy them this 
month. 

Providence: Picture exhibition at the Art 
Club includes oils, water colors, etchings, 
and prints. Dec. 6th to 31st. 

New Haven: December 1st to 15th... 
Gallery of Fine Arts exhibits Modern Ger- 





Almanac Contributors 


J. B. Burke, Wakefield, Mass.; B. 
A. Lewis, T. E. Ward, New York; 
F. W. Keene, Lubec, Maine; Grace 
Deschamps, Worcester, Mass.; 
Chauncy Stillman, New York City; 
J. Raynor Whipple, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Lindsay Foster, Newport, 
Vermont; Bruce Cole, Clarinda, 
Iowa; Pearl Ashby Tibbetts, Bethel, 
Maine; E. H. Plummer, Westfield, 
Mass.; Louise C. Russell, Mason, N. 
H.; Mrs. M. C. Ziron, Montclair, 
N. J.; Mrs. Mary Maigret, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Eleanore D. Greene, 
Andover, Mass.; Gwendoline Keene, 
Brookline, Mass. 














man Church Architecture Prints by Her- 
man Webster. 15th to 30th... the 
Christmas story in Italian Art. 
Andover, Mass.: December 1st to 3rd 
. National exhibition of representative 
buildings of the post-war period arranged 
by the American Federation of Arts; What 
Is Modern Architecture?, an exhibit loaned 
by the Museum of Modern Art, New York; 
and a new house by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
December 1st to 10th . . . photos loaned 
by the Arts Association of New England 
Preparatory School for Boys. 

Worcester: On the 6th at the Clark Fine 
Arts Department will be Harry Franck, 
world traveler-author; the same day, Mrs. 
Roland Gage Hopkins, dramatic critic, at 
the Worcester College Club; Jessica Drag- 
onette at Clark on the 13th; Carl Van 
Doren at the Woman’s Club on the 14th; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay at Clark on the 
17th; and last, but by no means least, will 
be a lecture on Early Christian Art at the 
Worcester Art Museum on the 15th. 

Springfield: Masters of the Barbizon 
School of painters will share honors with 
local artists at the Art Museum during this 
month, says John Clarke, Jr., Director. 

Boston: Doll & Richards will present 
English watercolor drawings dating from 
Turner to now. December 1st to 10th. 

Cuartes D. Cups: prints of old New 
England life, paintings, too . . . 1775 to 
1875 . . . ships, scenics, town, country. 

Museum oF MoperNn Art: Contempo- 
rary American Glass. 

Grace Horne GALLERIES: Contempo- 
rary painters (two, to be exact) well worth 
seeing. 

Rosert C. Vose GALLeRtes: Persian 
rugs and antiques sponsored by Dr. Alli 
Kuli Khan, former minister from Persia. 
December 1st to 3rd — flower pastels of 
Emma Bailey Fraser; and the 5th to 17th, 
an exhibition by Frank Schoonover. 


After the Ground Is Frozen 


is an excellent time to begin your tree re- 
placement activities. It is then when the 
ball of earth around your roots will really 
stay put. Among those trees you might 
consider the Katsura, Japanese Walnut, 
Amur Cork Tree, Norway Spruce, Red 
Pine, Quaking Aspen, White Oak, Pin 
Oak, Willow Oak, and the European Elm, 
The American Elm should not be planted 
too much on account of the current elm 
disease. 
Now when the trees 
Show limbs quite bare, 
On theirs men put 
More underwear. 
But the ladies with skirts 
Well up to the knee, 
More than the men, 
Are like a tree. 


— WALTER Harp in the Rutland Herald 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 
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Five Dining Rooms ' Soda Fountain . Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof * Free Library ” Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


‘et the Whrrell s aPati ... 1939 
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I have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat costing 
$28, worn but few times. Will trade it for a $15 new suit 
of dark woolen. I'm 6’ tall, weigh 180. N209 

Two complete sets of kerosene burners with tanks, 
easily installed in any ordinary kitchen stove. Good for 
camps. Ww ould | like maple syrup or sugar. N210 

I offer an antique wool embroidered floral wreath in 
large box frame, also a tin bank with combination lock, 
for an antique candle mold, foot stove and Sandwich 
glass. Let's hear. N214 

Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts of books, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N215 

Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 and used 1 season; 
in perfect working order. WwW hat have you? N216 

Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell Lake, 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000. 

farm to be north of Concord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewassett rivers. N217 

I have 10 doz., handknit, 4 fold Germantown wool 
squares, about 4%”, bright to medium. Will make 
someone a swell afghan. Also have lots of old National 
Geographics. What am I offered? N218 


I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N21¥ 

I'll swop 1 used U. S. $5 stamp No. 573 for a mixture 
of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemorative or Pictorial 
stamps, either on or off paper, or what have you? N221 

I have glass slippers and a few hats to swop for old 
type lanterns and lamps. Piece for piece. Give full 
description and sketch in first letter. N222 















I want a burning set, used for decorating some 30 
years ago; also the book on the Philo System of raising 
poultry. I also want to borrow some books to read in 
return for apple jelly, homemade of course. N224 

Kodak EE — 16mm. projector and carrying case and 
Remington Rand electric razor, for Kodak or B & H 
16mm. magazine camera. N225 

I would like to make braided rugs of your cast-off tan, 
rose, maroon or bright blue coat, suit or dress. Must be 
good woolen material. Write me. N226 

I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto tires. 
wants a bicycle. N227 

A summer auction hound who has accumulated 
innumerable odds and ends will swop chairs, china, 
cooking utensils, baskets, fire tongs, books, etc., for 
other junk. N228 

For swop: a complete set to develop and print Kodak 
pictures. Brand new bottles and tubes have never 
been opened. With directions. What do you offer? N229 

Dy-Dee and Shirley Temple dolls (and others, all 
sizes and makes) need new clothes for Christmas. 
Guaranteed to wash and wear well; good materials, 
sturdy work. I'll supply your needs if you have maple 
syrup, honey, good books, classical piano music or 
Victrola records, or a good sled for small boy. N 230 


My little girl 








Who wants sprays of gorgeous “bittersweet berries or 
pine and spruce cones for Christmas crac All 
sizes, salvaged before the hurricane! N23 

What c college girl or young woman wants smart N. Y. 
clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, blouses, silk lounging 
pajamas, new black taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I 
yearn for antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N232 

Gent's little-used London custom-made saddle and 
bridle; fine electric ‘Health Builder’’ machine for 
circulatory troubles and reducing. Any offers? N234 

I have a new $3.50 instoscope with leather case. With 
it you can give the correct time to your exposures. I 
want first-day and air mail covers or old U. S. stamps, 
or what have you? N235 

Do you like to play Post Offic e? Will swop Yale & 
Towne post office outfit including lock and call boxes, 
either complete or separate items. Adapted to_many 
purposes. Also Diebold office safe. How about you? N236 

Buttons, buttons, 
antique strings, dress 





who's got the buttons? I want 
and uniform buttons, wedding 
dress buttons and any of special or historical interest. 
WwW hat do you want? 0201 

Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 lb. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 

Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
and magazines, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 
0204 











Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. I have 
healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, registered and 
pedigreed Scotties, cocker Spaniels and Wire- 
haired Terriers. What have you to swop? 0206 

I've just been up attic and found old Youth's Com- 
panions from about 1880 on. I'll swop them all for a new 
Royal Portable typewriter . or some of them for??? 
0207 

How would you like to live in a historic country house 
with modern conveniences, from Oct. to June? 2 miles 
from N. H. University, 34% miles from Dover. What is 
offered? 0210 

I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; Weara5% 
shoe. Have a portable phonograph that needs tinkering, 
and lots of old records. Or a black wool wind-breaker, 
size 16. 0212 

Does anybody want to make beautiful patchwork 
quilts? I have about 10 Ibs. of silk pieces of all colors. 
by like a colonial wall clock with good looking case. 


C melody saxophone for xylophone or what have you? 
Trumpet and field glasses would do. 0214 
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Who is collecting antique swords? Have one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 


Nine vols. I.C.S. Electrical Engineering books and 6 
Handbooks, perfect condition. New Hampshire Town 
and City Atlas, 1892. Who offers what? 0216 

Mass. girl, college graduate, versatile, would swop 
letters with educated Yankees, aged 28 and up. Interests: 
Outdoors, politics, stamps, books. 0218 
_ Typewriter, collapsible oak table. Handmade walnut 
sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand carved oak sideboard with 
plate mirror, drawers and rum closet. Hand carved 
bedroom suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excellent condition. What & I hear? 0220 


I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condition with 
about 50 selected records. Will swop for a male, short- 
haired, young and housebroken dog, or what have you? 
0224 
beautiful 
nor can you sleep under your 
How's for making a swop? 0225 


Can't keep paper and pencils under my 
¢ rocheted bedspread, 
Gov. Winthrop desk. 


I want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good condi- 
tion. I have Currier & Ives “Alnwick Castle,” 2 Godey 
prints, 6 Sterling coffee spoons, valuable vase, antique 
patchwork quilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
Community plate pie knife, and old oval glass salt- 
cellars. 0226 
cards of cities and 
with some collector. 


My hobby is collecting picture post 
towns. Would like to exchange 
0228 

I can paint anything, and need everything. For in- 
stance, a bathrobe, wall-board, bureau and books. Swop 
lists and information with me? 0234 


_Am small stamp collector and will trade my copies of 
National Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, Plain Talk, Va. 
Quarterly Review, American Mercury, from about 1925, 
and London Illustrated News, 1937, for good stamps, 
plus postage. Also have old etchings of animals, 130 
years old, to swop for stamps. 0235 

Distaff who has a distaff for spinning by hand? 
What do you want? 0236 

I have an Arvin electric heater in perfect condition. I 
want Currier & Ives prints, air mail covers, or any old 
covers with clear post marks, or what have you? 0239 

Wanted: books written bd hg 4 Je 
She — and Bertha M. 
O02 











Holmes, osems 
. What would you like 


What have you to swop for my life-sized framed en- 
graving copy of David's Napoleon and autographed 
letters and speeches of Wendell Phillips? 0242 

Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy (a la 
Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or f. preserves, 
candy or cake or? Also have hand-embroidered and 
appliquéd aprons, blouses, scarves, children’s dresses, 
luncheon sets. Books and current magazines. Foreign 
snapshots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. 0243 

My doll collection lacks dolls with age. Have you any 
in good condition and what does your collection lack? 

244 


I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 
x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. 0245 


Wanted: tinder box and striker, pipe, umbrella, and 
other small articles of Revolutionary period, for portable 
school museum. Nominal prices. 0246 


One-quarter acre woodland, 
cord River. Swop for trailer, 
have you? 0247 


Wanted: Musical instruments, 
surveyor’s transit, or what have you? For a speed 
camera, gold saxophone, new meerschaum pipe, 2 
inner-spring mattresses, a $55 Hartman wardrope trunk, 
14 hockey shoe skates, and other articles. 0248 


trout brook, near Con- 
station wagon, or what 


paint spray outfit, 


Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy Spanish 
guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts new. Will throw 
in carrying case and lesson book. Want 22 cal. pistol 
(repeating) in good working condition (will not be used 
for serenading). S201 


I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Rockland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
some trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 
5202 


Going hunting this season? I have 2 Irish setters, 
pedigreed, boys, about 6 months old. What do you offer? 
$203 


Will swop “Literary Digest History of the World 
War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, John Burroughs 
or other nature writers. S209 





I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and have 
some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you to swop for 
these beautiful birds? S211 

Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 

I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not later than 
1865. I'll give a braided silk chair mat, 18” in diameter, 
any color you say. $221 

Some farmer's wife with an eye for beauty and a good 
strong back, will like my black curly pony coat, swagger 
style, > 40. New last winter, worn 5 times. Make me 
an offer. 





shelf clock, your choice of 
three, for a sizable door knocker and weather vane, or 
have you a substantial bird bath, lawn furniture or 
what? S226 

These books for maple 
**Make ‘em Laugh” 


Will swop an antique 


syrup or what have you: 
‘Unmasking Wall Street’ 
in Conversation’; ‘Personal 4 in Busine 
“Time to Live’; “‘What Is There Left to Believ 
“A Small Stockholder “Destiny Bay" and “The 
Magic Island."’ $228 











Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, cost $38.50. 
Also 2 double-range oil burners, used in pipeless furnace 
to heat 6-room house two winters; complete with con- 
stant level valve. Automatic furnace burner with ther- 
mostat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good kitchen 
range, radio, old car or what have you. $233 


Silver plated teapot and coffee pot, not too antique, 
to swop for glass sheaf- of-wheat breadplate with motto: 
“Give us this day,” etc., or majolica pitcher and plate. 

$230 


What, in books or antiques, do you offer for the follow- 
ing, all with jackets: ‘The Fight for Life’’ by Paul de 
Kruif; “‘Pepita’’ by V. Sackville West; ‘The Hundred 
Years” by Philip Guedalla; “‘New Frontiers of the 
Mind” (with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; “‘The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town” by Elliot Paul; ‘‘The Anointed” by Clyde Brion 
Davis. S235 

Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 
ntique album, bought in Mexico City. 
Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, Breton, Verdi, Murillo, 

Salvador, Madam Ristori, Bonheur and many others. 
Pic tures in perfect condition. I want navy blue or black 
suit, light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause I got style! S239 


I have small < 








Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel shot gun. Au202 


Who has a cuddly puppy who won't grow as big as a 
horse? Six months, age limit. I'll swop Victrola records, 
mostly classical. Au203 


One vol. Mark Twain's “Innocents Abroad,” sheep- 
skin bound; also 3 open rose pattern glass egg cups to 
swop for Jac ob’ s ladder p: attern glass or what. Au 204 

Look over your antique trash for crescent- shaped 
article, 6” or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It's 
a shaving plate. I want it in exchange for books. Au206 

I'mlooking for Utopia. Description: country place on 
or near salt water, with old, small house which could be 
made livable for week ends and vacations. Must have 
trees and some seclusion from neighbors and be within 
automobile commuting distance of Boston. Au208 


Wanted: large braided or hooked rug about 10’ long, 
oval or square, in subdued colors, including blue. Would 
6 lily pattern hair cloth chairs or a 4’ wide gilt mantel 
mirror, or a pine pedestal table, interest you? Au216 

Wanted, between Wilton, Conn.,and Pittsfield, Mass., 
or in Columbia County, , house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in need of re epair. Have antiques 
what do you want? Au221 















You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new house 
dresses, size 16. Also have some little-used spring or fall 
dresses. Can someone send me maple syrup, home-cured 
bacon or ham, or other eatables? Au222 

Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” tech- 
nique, value $50. Also have antique bracelet, ring, wrist 
watch and other jewelry. I want Thoreau’s Journal 
(20 vols.), the Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au224 

Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property. Au226 


I have small woode nm nutmegs on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishes. Au220 

I would like a copy of ‘‘The Dyer’s Companion” by 
Elijah Bemis ... 1815. Do you want any Godey 
prints — a ““Merry’s Museum” or what will you take? 
Have you any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 
Au229 


Will swop “Life, Letters “sand Poems of Robert Burns 
(1881 . 689 pages) for ladies’ dresses or coats, size 
48. Au230 


Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that's never been used? If so, let's hear from you. 
Au23 


A little premature for next winter, but do you have 
trouble keeping your motor running warm in the cold 
weather? I have Pines Automatic Winterfront, cost $25 
when new, in good condition. Will take anything from 
maple syrup to your cottage for the week-end. Jy219 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Austrian however cool he might be 
toward governmental policies — and 
this news his resistance 
until he could think of nothing but to 
return to his native land and face 
whatever fate Der Fuehrer would im- 
pose upon his countrymen. 

Once, when he was a little boy, he 
had been ill, but only once. And now 
he was ill again. In a strange country, 
over three thousand miles from his 
home, his health broke, and he was 
confined to his bed. It was an attack 
of appendicitis which gave impetus to 
a complete nervous breakdown. He 
could ski no longer; and, during those 
long days and nights of the early part 
of March, he was neither living nor 
dead —a pitiful, sleepless creature, his 
mind distorted by the awful visions of 
his family and his future, and his soul 
clinging only to the threads of his 
friendship for Dana Gale. He had 
nothing else. The bottom had dropped 
out of his life; his work and his home 
were gone. He thought he would 
never see the Moos again and that he 
would never ski. His life was finished, 
he thought. His face was frozen into 
gravity; his blinked but were 
visionless. The snows melted from the 
slopes, and the winter was over. 


wore away 


eyes 


* * * 


Shortly after midnight on the 
eleventh of May, the SS. Bremen sailed 
for Hamburg. Like the sailing of any 
ocean-going liner, it brought a depth 
of human feeling to the eyes of those 
who watched it from the deck or from 
the shore. There was an intense con- 
sciousness of life — life grim or beauti- 
ful. 

But there was one man on the deck 
who seemed smaller and more helpless 
than the rest. He was Franz Koessler. 
High above him the black swastika 
floated from the masthead, that sym- 
bol of Nazi imperialism which had 
thrown its shadow across the moun- 
tains of his homeland, and surrounding 
him were the many noises — the hoarse 
booming of the whistles, the tremen- 
dous din of New York City, and the 
human sounds which mingled Ger- 
man with English and laughter with 
tears. But there should have been no 
sound; there should have been some 
essence of quiet or desertion; for his 
friend had gone, and he stood alone. 
He stood alone between 
towns, one in America 


small 
one in 


two 
and 


Europe, which were separated by the 
great political and social barriers of a 
brutal civilization. One he might 
never see again, and the other — 
there was no knowing what he would 
find when he reached the other. 

Meanwhile, there was an automo- 
bile speeding northward over the ex- 
press highways of the city. Behind the 
wheel was Dana Gale. His thoughts 
were confused, jumping abruptly 
from one incident to another, but con- 
centrating on none. He speculated 
vaguely as to the possibility of Koes- 
sler’s returning to America, and he 
laughed to himself —the afternoon 
and evening had been a glorious lark; 
but his thoughts and laughter were 
empty. 

In back there was pity for the man 
who stood on the wide deck of the 
Bremen, so motionless, so lonely. He 
was returning to St. Anton am Arl 
berg, Tyrol, Austria, but there was no 
more Austria; there was only Germany 
now. And Hannes Schneider — like a 
second father to him — was somewhere 
in Central Germany, exiled from St. 
Anton. Walter Schuler, too, had been 
banished because he 
Schuschnigg 


was a friend olf 
and the Fatherland 
Front. Franz Koessler was returning to 
his home, but it was hardly a 
any more. His mother 
because of 


home 
had taken sick 
the uncertain events, and 
probably his brother already had been 
conscripted into the Nazi 
Even farm on 

could never be the same, for 


uniform. 
the Moos 
now the 
earnings would be sent to the treas 
uries in Berlin — what small earnings 
there were. The buildings and moun- 
tains would be there, but that would 
be all; the spirit would have gone. He 
had been away for five long months, 


the ancient 


and now he was returning to a changed 
Austria, a changed St. Anton, and a 
changed home. 

And what 
personally? 


was the future for him, 


Imprisonment? Unem- 


ployment? Or a uniform such as his 


(Continued on page 45) 
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For comfort service, 
smartness Profile is 
the ski wear. New exclu- 
sive models for men, 
women, and children 


Write for booklet 
CARTER & CHURCHILL CO. 
In the Heart of the Ski Country 


LEBANON, N. H. 












GROSWOLD SKIS 


are 


© GUARANTEED against 
breakage for ONE YEAR 


© OPEN AIR-DRIED in the 
warm, dry air of COLO- 
RADO 


For a complete selection of the 
best skis, both Groswold and 
Schniebs models, see your Gros- 
wold dealer. If he isn't stocked 
with Groswold Skis yet, write us 
for information on the nearest 


Groswold outlet. 


Groswold Ski Co., Inc. 


Denver, Colorado 
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SLALOM 


Yes, ‘‘America’s Finest Ski Wear” is a 
Yankee product. Its fame has spread 
from its North Country home to every 
corner of the American ski world. Write 
us for illustrated folder Y and name of 
nearest dealer. 


B. F. Moore & Co., Newport, Vermont 


SKI WEAR 
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If your business is not worth adver- 
tising, advertise it for sale! 








Asa C. Osborn Co. 


"Outfitters to New England's 
Leading Ski Runners” 
8 HIGH STREET . BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Lib. 7070 


Branch Ski Dept.: 67-A Mt. Auburn Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Telephone Tro. 5417 
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you’ve got your job 
One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
— or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








THRIFTY YANKEE wanted to accept deed of 50 
acres of land with brook, bordering southern N. H. high- 
way. Pay for it in labor on my country home next sum- 
mer on reasonable terms. JD201 

MITTENS KNIT to order — plain, Norwegian ski, or 
your choice design. Offer me useful article worth $3. 


JD202 


WINTER TIME is re ading time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 

IS THERE A FINE KNITTER whocan make me some 
long stockings for skating and skiing? I'll supply yarn or 
you can. Let's hear. JD204 


BEAUTIFUL QUIET VILLAGE HOME in Vermont 
is ready for invalids, elderly people, motherless children, 
or home-seekers of either sex, or anyone wishing a quiet 
retreat. Nurse’s care, if desired. Moderate rates. JD205 


TOO LATE NOW, but how about next year: will swop 
season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel — south, north or east. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. J]D206 




















FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my un- 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excellent 
spring, fire place, southern exposure JD207 


WANTED: | Experienc ed charcoalmaker who can burn 
by open pit method. _JD208 


CONTRIBUTOR to several national | mags in ‘37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish c hange 
to publication, library, publicity, any x where there 
is no sign of figures. Male, married, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, ~ oT ‘full data on 
hand. JD209 

YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 
and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 
willing | to go anywhe re. Best character references. JD210 


MAN, AGED 7 70, but good for another 20 years, very 
hard of hearing, desires assistance of some wealthy, 
charitably inclined person to finance purchase of ade- 
quate hearing device. Audition test shows cost at $100. 
jJD211 








ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 
house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 
perienced secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
JD212 





WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman — a Wayside Home to ne 
and direct. Moderate salary require d. JD213 


LADY | LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate rea — including garage. 
Answer giving profession. jJD214 


WANTED a Help with the work in a modernized 
country home on the Kennebec. Room and board and $2 
or $3 in return for part time work. This is an ideal place 
if you must work for your expenses but wish leisure for 
your own interest and hobbies. Duties and times off can 
be regular or varied. JD215 
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LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material. 
JD216 

TWO WOMEN of initiative and ingenuity operating 
N. E. club searching for large country house to be con- 





_verted into unusual hostelry. Will exchange ability, 


wholehearted interest and following for financial back- 
ing. References. JD217 





If your wish is for Poetry, rhythm or rhyme 
This bard will supply with appropriate chime. 
Be it personal, social, a birth or a song 
Pen quickly your needs — We'll Gaputeh it ‘ere long. 





WHO'S INTERESTED in hiring a gentleman, 38, as 
chauffeur, secretary, companion or escort? I have edu- 
cation, refinement, family background and would appre- 
ciate a chance at $40 month, with room and board. 
JN202 


I'D LIKE to make you something different in Christmas 
cards — birch bark with hand colored prints and deco- 
rated with native plants; or — pictures in water color 
or oil. Prices reasonable. JN20. 


TEACHER, male, 32, a and Yankee, intelligent 
and willing, wants chance to learn other profession (am 
now working in N. E. city) which offers more than a 
bare living. Quiet, conservative type, mechanically and 
artistically inclined. JN204 


MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER (widow, mid- 
dle aged with ‘Pioneer West Coast” ancestry, desires 
position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 
governess to child; practical nurse, oy secre- 
tary —in Cal., Wash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in 
Mass. Very small salary. JN205 














write circulars and illustrate; pushing salesman, loving 
poetry, preferred. Paying proposition; no investment. 
JO206 





CARPENTER OF VARIED EXPERIENCE desires 
maintenance position in factory or institution. At 
present in New York City. JO207 


LIVING ONA FARM or far away need not mean that 
you can't have stylish, custom-fitted clothes. My expert 
Dressmaking-By-Mail service will provide them for 
you at low cost. Personal shopping service also offered. 
Write for further details. JO208 

TS THERE an independent, home-loving Yankee cou- 
ple to take the wing of my Weston, Mass., house? 
Woman to cook, clean downstairs; husband to care for 
place spring and fall, drive car, do inside chores and 
help out at table when extra help needed. Character and 
personality more important to me than previous 
experience. JO209 

I'LL EXCHANGE 15 YEARS of N. Y. newspaper ex- 
perience for sports editor's job in city of 90,000 or more. 
Near Boston preferred. Not oa in anything tem- 
porary. Wanta get back to N. E. JS2 


A BEAUTIFUL QUIET COU NTRY HC HOME | for you 
or your little daughter in the Conn. hills, 7 miles from 
Yew Haven. 


LAM PSHADES PAINTED to match your furnishings. 
Price dependent on size and amount of painting, but 
cheaper than elsewhere. State size and enclose sample 
of curtains. Good references on request. JS4 























I'D LIKE TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG or chair seat 
for you. Send me choice of patterns, colors, sizes and, 
I'll send you list of what I'd like in exchange. JS9 


I'D LIKE WHITE OR COLORED PAPER to block- 
print Xmas cards on, and in return I'll paint 2 large 
photographs (dull finish) or 3 small ones, with oil 
paints. Landscapes and portraits . . . don't forget to 
state colors. JS15 


EDITOR AND WRITER of much experience wants 
part-time, high-grade remunerative work to do at home. 
Ph.D and M.D. JAu3 

LETTERS WRITTEN of the ups and downs, the 
laughter and tears, the trivial and immensely interesting 
life on the farm, by young Yankee woman, to shut-ins, 
city folks or anyone. Name what you want to pay. JAu4 


EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 


WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 

YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 


PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyil 


YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 


I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 


PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 


AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 


LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 


YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8 















































WHO LIKES THE MOUNTAINS IN WINTER? A 
woman living alone at Littleton, N. H., would like pay- 
ing guests, short or long stays. Comfortable home. Good 
cook. Moderate rates. JN206 


IS THERE A TRUSTWORTHY COUPLE with A-1 
references, Yankee preferred, who would want to take 
care of my 40 acre farm from now until spring? Six 
rooms, furnished, farm partially stocked. Couple may 
save what it earns. JO201 


DEPENDABLE, BROADLY EXPERIENCED pub- 
lic relations man; aged 37, family man, Univ. Chicago 
M.A., knows direct mail, editing, writing, publicity, 
organizing angles of commercial or institutional. Now 
professionally employed in Midwest. Will consider New 
York, New England or Ohio connection. JO202 


WANTED by a widow, 46: a position. Experience in 
teaching Home Economics, institutional work and social 
service. A good cook and housekeeper. Will be interested 
in anything, anywhere. JO203 


1S THERE A YANKEE firm that wants a young (30), 
energetic salesmanager who can take complete charge of 
sales and advertising? Now employed as N.E. sales- 
manager; willing to work at moderate salary if definite 
future is offered as reward for results. JO205 

WANT LOVER OF POETRY to handle for holiday 
season sale of 500 copies of book of poems; graduating 
commission. Book has 110 pp., 92 poems and 45 illustra- 
tions, mostly by author, and ‘sells for $2. One who can 


























REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 references, ex- 
Siar" experience, wants position of responsibility. 
ul7 


DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJu1l8 








YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 











I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 


to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA 


YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, —a, S med and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 











WANTED: an agreeable companion, for middle- aged 
college graduate living at her farm in New London 
County, Conn. Comfortable home, all expenses, no hard 
work. ys 
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Meadows, his Melvin Village estate 
half the year . the other half at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, probably knows 
more about, and makes more money 
out of house organs than any man liv- 
ing today. His two books winding 
through his life and “Snug’s” much as 
friendly wood paths wind through 
New Hampshire’s beautiful forests are 
constantly in demand among his many 
followers and friends. 

Kenneth Brown of Dublin who mar- 
ried Demetra Vaka, that talented 
woman who wrote two fascinating 
books, is himself an author and a news- 
paper man. He collaborated with his 
wife, after going to Greece in 1917, on 
three books In the Shadow of Islam, In 
Pawn to a Throne, and The First Sec- 
retary. Putter Perkins was his last book 
in 1923. 

Curtis Hidden Page, gentleman, re- 
tired and distinguished professor of 
English at Dartmouth, lives in Gilman- 
ton. He has made a definitive transla- 
tion of the Best Plays of Moliere, trans- 
lated de Bergerac’s Voyage to the 
Moon, Ronsard’s Songs and Sonnets, 
Tartuffe, etc. He has edited British 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century and 
Chief American Poets. He has written 
a History of Japanese Poetry with 230 
translations. Nearly all of his work has 
been used for reference in colleges 
throughout the land. 

Judge Elwin Page of Concord has 
trailed George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln through New Hampshire 
in two books. 








ANSCHLUSS 
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brothers? He was not a Nazi. Moser, 
the Nazi, had come into St. Anton with 
the Anschluss and taken everything 
which Hannes Schneider had spent his 
youth to build—that and more; he 
was in complete control. Perhaps some 
other Nazi had taken all that belonged 
to Franz Koessler and left in its place 
some empty charge of disloyalty to the 
government. 

But Dana’s mind lingered on a part- 
ing statement which Franz had made: 
“I thank you now very much for your 
kindness, and I hope and think we will 
be good friends all our life. We 
worked hard but nicely together as 
long as we could.” 


Walter C. O’Kane of Durham has 
written Trails and Summits of the 
White Mountains and Trails and Sum- 
mits of the Green Mountains for mem- 
bers of the climbing fraternity. His real 
job is being professor of entomology at 
the University of New Hampshire. He 
has a book to prove it: Injurious In- 
sects. Henry Bailey Stevens and Thors- 
ten Kalijorni, along with C. A. Towle, 
are other Durham writers well worth 
watching. 

Some of New Hampshire’s distin- 
guished authors who have settled in 
other states are Ralph Adams Cram, 
great architect, of Hampton Falls, 
William Dana Orcutt, maker and his- 
torian of the printed book, of West 
Lebanon, Fred L. Pattee, short story 
critic, of Bristol, Gordon H. Gerould, 
Princeton professor, of Goffstown. 

Last, but certainly not least is Robb 

Sagendorph the presiding genius of 
YANKEE, a help to all authors, a husky 
leaven for New Hampshire. He is prov- 
ing monthly to over ten thousand sub- 
scribers that this kind of a magazine is 
financially possible. YANKEE’s flavor of 
country ease and humour, its shift of 
emphasis, its intimacy, its humanity, its 
simplicity, are qualities that come from 
that man who is Robb Sagendorph, an 
artist in seeing life in proportion. It 
seems to me that YANKEE will fill an in- 
creasingly important position in the 
magazine world, for it is live evidence 
that all people in the United States 
have not lost their minds completely. 
New Hampshire can well be proud of 
the fact that YANKEE was born and has 
reached maturity within her borders 
and is representative of her best from 
all points of view. 


Yes, behind his thoughts and laugh- 
ter there was pity for Franz Koessle1 
who had not yet recovered his health 
and who was going back to a home so 
different from the one he had left in 
December. But in the deep there was 
no pity; there was only that dull ache 
which comes from losing a friend. This 
simple little farmer's son from a queer 
little town thousands of miles away 
had taken something from Dana Gale 
which hundreds of others had failed to 
take. But Dana would never admit it 
even to himself. It was too deep. No, 
he covered his feelings with laughter 
and a groundless conviction that Franz 
Koessler would return on the follow- 
ing December. He would never admit 
that something important had ended, 
and that something else eventually 
must take its place. 





















TREES 


To Replace Storm Loss 
SMALL 


LARGE 


ALL NURSERY GROWN 





Trees may be moved and planted 
until frost has struck deeply into 
the ground. And right now is an 
excellent time to replace large 
trees, both for horticultural rea- 
sons, and because the supply of 
large-caliper stock will be defi- 
nitely diminished by spring. 


WYMAN'S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nearly half a century of knowing how 











THE WRECK OF THE 
“LIZZIE MERRY” 


Continued from page 26 
ig 





cept our personal baggage and the 
ship's instruments. They offered to con- 
voy us to port. In the meantime the 
captain of the pirate ship sent an in- 
vitation for me to come on board his 
vessel with my little boy and have food, 
rest and care, but naturally I refused. 
He was Spanish, we learned, and ap- 
parently sentimental, for he sent me 
wine and sweetmeats which were very 
acceptable. He then proceeded to rob 
us politely and sent us on our way. 

We reached port a very sorry looking 
lot. We went to a hotel and were glad 
to be on terra firma again. At the hotel 
we became acquainted with a Captain 
Schwartz from Waldoboro, Maine, who 
was there with his ship loading for 
New London, Conn. 

Capt. Schwartz was kind and 
thoughtful; he gave up his quarters to 
us and we were most appreciative. The 
loss of the Serena and the Lizzie grad- 
ually ceased to weigh upon Joe's and 
Trim’s minds and we thoroughly en- 
joyed the voyage home to Maine. 
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lost relatives or any of your ancestors - 
one another. 








All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 
12 issues a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your long- 


- will only try to put you in touch with 








About 9 years ago two kind coast guards let me bor- 
row a book of snapshots with view of icebergs. I'd return 
it if I knew their names and address. Book is marked 
“U.S.S. Tampa.’ LFD1 

Would like to contact any descendant of Abigail 
Thompson, who was granddaughter of Capt. Richard 
Brackett of Braintree, Mass. Understand that he willed 
her his large Bible, in 1690. LFD2 

I'm seeking information about James McIntyre, son 
of John H. McIntyre, who came from Ireland with his 
wife Sarah Gibbons and eventually moved to St. Louis, 
Mo. His sister May lived with Mrs. John McHale, sis- 
ter-in-law of J. E. Hagerty, then at 914 arog later 
she moved to Royalton, Wis. about 1876. LF 


Also — John Mcintyre, then a lawyer ) * 4 
and James Gibbons, a cousin, employed in Phila. shenk 
1880. We have a photograph of Tom McIntyre taken by 
M. Huther, Carlisle Rd., Londonderry. He is a cousin of 
James and Sarah Gibbons, from whom we received 

many letters about 1882. LFD4 

I'd like to hear from Payson St. Claire who was a 
member of the Dartmouth Class of 1918 or 1919; and I 
wish that he would send me a copy of ““My Last Duke” 
which he published somewhere — sometime — during 
his college days. Remember our snowshoe trip over 
Moosilauke one spring, Payson? LFD 5 


Call for Natalie B. Morris, formerly of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. Letter returned ‘‘Cannot be found."’ LFN1 

I would like very much to hear from my uncle, George 
Fowler, a blacksmith, last heard frcm in Utica, N. Y 
LFO!1 


Why did you, Margaret B. S., suddenly drop corre- 
spondence with this old friend who taught you your 
catechism 33 years ago down on a tropical island? I 
would like so much to hear more about you, John and 
Audrey. Have written to old addresses only to have let- 
ters returned * “unknown.” LFO2 


Am anxious to get in touch with relatives of W alter H. 
Kay, born in Upton, Mass., or old friends of _—- 
Also of Charles Cozzins of Holliston, Mass. LF( 


My son, Robert Thompson, I have never given up 
hope of finding you sometime. You were stolen from me 
at Springfield, Mass., in 1912, at the age of 2 years and 9 
months. Federal agents failed to locate you. If you have 
any memories that could fit in with the above facts, 
won't you write me? LFO6 


Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas Conlan 
of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in New York City 
about 1916-18, whose late uncle was an M.D. in same 
city. And Flynn of Lowell who attended same school 
same years. LFAu3 





Swoppor 
Columns 


(Continued from page 42) 


I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., about 4 acre 
each; worth about $200. Taxes ps aid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 


I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 7” x9”. 
What am I offered in swop? Sash complete if wanted. 
Jy220 


Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner gown size 
18. Too youthful for me; good for college prom trotter 
Would like good- looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy221 


I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, “complete and 
correct for a 6-horse hitch of preauto days. Two sets of 
harnesses recently -_ for the coach. Anybody inter- 
ested? Come see. . Jy225 


What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, “Saracen,” by 
J. Michaud, printed in 1832. Also have Prote stant 
Episcopal Church ritual of Common Prayers, printed by 

H Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy 226 


Do you want to play at farming? T've got the car for 
you: a light, reconditioned Willys-Overland, 4 cyl. 
coupé. Good paint, new tires, new battery. Pick-up 
body, dirt body inside, hay rack, detachable rumble 
seats, cradle for carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 
Ford Con. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy2 35 


Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3,500, 
in full or partial payment for year-round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 


Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to Washington. Ju211 




















Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one ‘wolf note.’ Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want some old U.S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 
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Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, good as new, 
cost $25, for maple sugar or what you have. Ju219 

Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books ineluding ‘Dickens’ Works,” “Complete Shake- 
speare,”” ‘‘The Innocents Abroad" (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 


I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 
Ju223 

Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, in good 
condition. Durable and warm, with flannel lining. Will 
swop for potatoes and Vermont maple syrup. jJu232 

You folks who yearn to see the big city “but can't 
afford hotel expense, we offer the use of our lounge - 
home cooking and a hearty handclasp in return for 
chance of getting into the open spaces sometimes, with 
the same kind of handclasp! Ju241 


Have e: Hawkeye 3A double- le ns postcard size « camera, 
A-1 condition, but for cable covering. Used correspond- 
ence courses with texts: filing, physics, algebra, physi- 
ography (no text); Youth's Companion, 1926-28 in- 
clusive; old text books, “ Bufton's Encyclopedia” (1924). 
Want: 8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju247 





Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. ‘Practically. new 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 


Old silver caster set — also smaller set , pewter, “but 
bottles not all there. Have you a second- hand bicycle in 
good condition or something? Ju253 














I offer 48” handkerchief tatting forac utting p pattern 
with instructions for Double Wedding Ring, or Jewelled 
Wedding Ring, quilt block. First quality canned food 
for clean vols. Collected poems of Robert Frost, Robert 
Hillyer, Amy Lowell, or first edition ‘‘Rome Haul.” 


Ju254 





Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably baled, 
delivered in Worcester for any household electrical 
appliance. Ju259 





A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped fora nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? My261 


~ 3 vol. set Picturesque ‘Europe, illustrated steel and 
wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and other European 
and American artists. Edited Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold 
edges, good condition. Could use rugs, silver or pewter 
ware, or what have you? My274 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


85 ACRES. 1,000 cords wood. Near large town. Good 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. Good 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KNiGutT, West 
Warwick, R. I. 





VILLAGE FARM. Good buildings, 9-room house, 
town water, gas, electricity and furnace. 30 head 
Guernsey cattle. Milk route and all equipment. Gro. A. 
SHATTUCK, East Pepperell, Mass. 


DISTINCTIVE Colonial home. Choice furnishings, 
two baths, four fireplaces, automatic oil heat and hot 
water, spacious grounds, two-car garage. Northern 
Rhode Island. Lifetime opportunity. Reasonable terms 

rent, possibly sell. Amey A. LaApHam, Union Village, 
R. IL. Tel. Woonsocket 2284. 


UPLAND OF BIG GAME and Wildlife; Dairy Farm 
refuge. Overlooking Schoodic Lake, Mt. Katahdin, 
Maine. (Timber-investment.) PERFIELD, Owner, Box 
14, Station K, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until] you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRTON A. WiLLakrpD, Dublin, N. H. 











Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AuToGKAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 





BRENTWOOD TWEEDS hand woven to your pat- 
tern, also stock samples $2.85 per yard. ROBERT HEARTZ, 
Exeter, N. H. 


RAISE PHEASANTS — Profit or Pleasure. Send 3¢ 
stamp for pamphlet. Rainsow FarRM PHEASANTRY, 
en Illinois. 


WORSTED MITTENS: Yankee made for warmth and 
durability. All sizes and colors. Price list and sample 
pair (Women's or Children’s) 30c. CLIFFoRD’s KNIT- 
weak, Brookline, N. H 


WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS saidnealt bought, sold. 
ALEXANDER G. Macomber, Ashland, Mass. 


NEAT, practical, low-priced printing for professional 
and business uses. Sample free! Honesty Press, 
Putney, Vermont. 


BALSAM cut for pillows 50c Ib. prepaid. LestTer 
Ruwoaves, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


AMERICAN black and tan fox hound puppies. Parents 
excellent hunters. Four weeks old on Nov. 23. Males 
$8.00, females $5.00. COLONEL Boris D’ADAMOVITCH, 
R.F.D. 2, Winchester, N. H. 


EXHIBITION: Bichines of Boston and New ‘Sunes 
Milton Public Library, Milton, December 3-30. 
MARGARET DouGALL ELper, Active Member Chicago 
Society of Etchers. 
INSTRUCTION COURSE ON SWOPPING $1.10 
Mailed. Magazine full of swop offers 10c. Both published 
by Chicago's only actual Swop Shop. Trapers’ Ex- 
CHANGE, 234 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 


QUILTS — Hand made — Colonial patterns repro- 
duced in best new materials under sanitary conditions. 
Twenty dollars up. Description furnished. Box 38, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H 


HONEY: Fine qualky, lower prices. 60 clover $5.00; 
28 $2.50; 60 buckwheat $3.60. Mixed, fine flavor 
$4.20. Not prepaid. 10 Ibs. clover postpaid $1.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
CHOICE TABLE HONEY, postpaid to 3d zone, 5 
Ibs. 80c, 10 Ibs. $1.50. Try it and you will always buy it. 
Fay Coventry, Rome, N. Y. 


You NG BABIES boarded, reasonable. References. 
Jessie Beaudrault, Milford, N.H. 








_ Have You Tried Selling It? 


The classified column of 
Yankee will do it for you 
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Atmosphere of Cfriendliness 


Our guests tell us that it is the friendly atmosphere 
of the Hotel Puritan which contributes largely to the 





enjoyment of their visits with us. 








If you appreciate cordiality, modern appointments and 





the matchless service of true New England hospitality, we 














feel sure that you too will enjoy a stay at the Hotel Puritan. 





We extend to you a sincere invitation to make the 


Hotel Puritan your home in Boston whether you are with 


Cushing House 
1790 us for a day, a week or longer. 


Our private parking facilities adjoining the hotel are 


Hingham, Mass. available to our motoring guests without cost. 
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HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


National Winter Sports 
Exposition and Ski Tournament 














@ 2 7% 
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GIGANTIC INpoor Sk1 HILui 


Monster indoor Ski Tournament featuring world famous Skiers in slalom, 
downhill and jumping contests and exhibitions; Canadian and American 
fancy skating stars; Sled Dog races —Snowshoe races. All this plus a 
national exposition of Winter Sports Equipment and Winter Sportswear. 


Admission 55c — Reserved Seats $1.10—$1.65 


NOV. 30-DEC. 1-2-3-4 
BOSTON GARDEN 




















